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Editorial Notes and Comments 


THE CATECHISM AND PRAYERS 


In the life of Saint Francis Xavier we read that he com- 
bined instruction with prayer. After presenting an article 
of faith to children he would ask them if they believed in it. 
Then he would say: “Very well. Now I want you to say with 
me, ‘My Lord Jesus Christ, Son of the living God, give us 
the grace to believe firmly this article of our holy Faith.’ ” 
With the group he would pray the “Our Father” and a prayer 
to the Blessed Virgin to obtain the grace to believe firmly that 
particular article of holy Faith. Next, Saint Francis would 
have them pray in silence for the same grace. 


The July number of The Sower presents a number of 
prayers for “the consideration of teachers who realize the 
dangers of the parrot-system, yet are tempted to have the 
Catechism learned by heart in the junior classes because they 
feel the need of some fixed verbal framework, and do not 
feel competent to provide it themselves.’” Father Drinkwater 
acknowledges his debt in these prayers to Father W. Roche, 
S.J. The prayers are in the exact language of the English 
Catechism. We quote from Father Drinkwater’s introduc- 
tion: 


Such prayers could be used in various ways, e.g., repeated after 
the teacher at the end of a lesson, or sometimes during assembly- 
prayers, or copied into little books by the children. Some of them 


*Rev. F. H. Drinkwater, “The English Catechism in Prayers,” The Sower, 
No. 136 (July, 1940), p. 6. 
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might be useful in church at children’s services, or even with older 
people, during Holy Hours and so forth. The only wrong way of 


using them would be to set the children to learn them off by heart 
as a task. 


If they are used sensibly and joyously and frequently, I think they 
will act as a natural and helpful introduction to the Catechism-course 
in the senior school.? 

In presenting the following four illustrations from the ma- 
terial given in The Sower we offer them to elementary school 
teachers with the hope that they will see the possibility of 
using similar prayers with the words of our Baltimore Cate- 
chism. We would suggest, however, that pupils prepare their 
own prayers based on specific questions or lessons. The work 
may be done as a group project or individually. 

WHY GOD MADE US 
(Cat. 1, 2) 


You made me, O God 

To know You 

To love You 

To serve You in this world 


And to be happy with You 
For ever 

In the next world. 

Amen. 


BODY AND SOUL 
(Cat. 3-7, 132) 


O God, my Creator, 

You made me, body and soul. 
My body will die. 

My soul will never die; 

It is a spirit like You are. 

Make me always remember 

I must take most care of my soul. 


May we all save our souls 

And rise again with glorious bodies 
And come to see You, and love You, 
And enjoy You for ever 

In the glory and happiness of heaven. 
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THE COMMANDMENTS 
(Cat. 171, 174) 


O Lord our God 

You gave the Ten Commandments 

To Your people in the Old Law 

And in the New Law 

Christ Our Lord confirmed them. 

The Ten Commandments are Your holy Law. 
They tell us how to get to heaven. 

Help us always to keep the Commandments 
And the Commandments of Your Church. 


THE SEVEN SACRAMENTS 
(Cat. 249, etc.) 


Thank You, dear Lord Jesus, 

For the Seven Sacraments You gave us: 
For the seven outward signs 

And all the inward graces that come with them. 
Thank You for Baptism 

That washes us from original sin, 

And makes us children of God. 

Thank You for Confirmation 

Which gives us the Holy Ghost. 

Thank You for the Holy Eucharist 

Your own true Body and Blood. 

Thank You for the Sacrament of Penance 
Where You forgive all our sins. 

Thank You for Extreme Unction 

Which helps us in danger of death. 
Thank You for Holy Order 

Which gives us our priests. 

Thank You for Holy Matrimony, 

Which makes good fathers and mothers.* 


KEEPING RELIGION A JOYOUS EXPERIENCE FOR 
THE YOUNG 


We recently heard of an eleven year old child who was 
required by her school council, made up of fellow-pupils, to 
attend Mass and receive Holy Communion on the following 


*Ibid., 6, 8. 
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Saturday. The girl had been guilty of a misdemeanor. Her 
behavior called for group disapproval. However, we question 
the penalty. We question the wisdom of the school ever using 
acts of Religion as punishments for wrong doing. In our 
Religion classes we are doing everything within our power 
to make children love Holy Mass. We are hoping that the 
teaching of the school will run over into everyday life. We 
are eager for the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass to become the 
coordinating factor in the daily lives of pupils. Using at- 
tendance at Mass and the reception of Holy Communion 
as a penalty is bound to interfere with the appreciation that 
the Religion class is striving to develop. 


THE COMMUNITY AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Again this JouRNAL would like to call the attention of 
teachers of Religion to the importance of appreciating the 
relationship between the home and community and the school 
in the process of religious education. The success of our 
teaching is dependent upon the home and the community. A 
study reported in the Elementary School Journal for May, 
1940,* shows the school as a product of the community. The 
same study suggests that the community and not the school 
creates attitudes concerning the school, that the school is a 
recipient of attitudes, not a creator of attitudes. Although 
this study was made in the field of public education we be- 
lieve its findings are applicable to the Catholic school as well. 
They should recommend to teachers the importance of pro- 
curing the cooperation of the home in the formation of 
Christian character. Indeed, they should urge the need of the 


*Samuel Tenenbaum, “Uncontrolled Expressions of Children’s Attitudes 
toward School,” Elementary School Journal, Vol. 40 (May, 1940), 670-78. 
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school to procure this cooperation in an organized way, 
through a home-school association or some similar channel 
or group. 


VOCATION DAY PROGRAMS 


Many Catholic schools during Education Week give one 
day or period to a consideration of vocations. The Christian 
Brothers give one Religion period a month to the topic of 
vocations. The pamphlet, Vocation Day Programs,’ offers 
the teacher suggestions for a monthly program, including a 
correlation with the study of doctrine, and content to use in 
the exhortation the Brother is accustomed to offer to pupils 
after the morning and evening prayers. 


THE COLLEGE STUDENT AND BLUEPRINTS 
FOR LIFE 


Last summer the Queen’s Work’s School of Catholic Action 
assembled for the tenth year in five central locations in 
the United States. During the present year the Sodality is 
endeavoring to work particularly at its program for colleges. 
We believe readers of this JoURNAL will be particularly in- 
terested in the program followed by Father Lord at the col- 
lege sessions of the Summer School of Catholic Action. These 
sessions, attended and handled by the college students and 
the faculty members themselves, were conducted entirely by 
discussion. Their purpose was to build a plan of actual life 
on the basis of what the students, with faculty suggestion, 
thought acceptable. Discussions were directed towards: (1). 


*Brother Angelus Raphael, F.S.C., Vocation Day Programs. 122 West 77th 
Street, New York, N. Y.: La Salle Bureau. 
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What the college man and woman expect to get from life; 
(2). What they expect to give to life; (3). The general means 
by which they hope to reach their objectives; (4). The prac- 
tical suggestions on how this plan can be prepared for during 
the days in college. Six periods were occupied with these dis- 
cussions. The third meeting of the session considered: ““What 
lasting elements of spiritual value should result from your 
college training?” Other discussion periods treated of: (1). 
What degree of success should a Catholic college student aim 
to secure in life? (2). What should be a Catholic college 
student’s intellectual and vocational equipment for facing 
life? (3). What types of recreation do you consider should 
mark the life of a Catholic trained collegian? (4). What forms 
of public interests and activities do you think can rightly 
be expected of the Catholic college graduate? The following 
questions are taken from the outline used by faculty and 
students in discussing the question, “What lasting elements 
of spiritual value should result from your college training?”’: 
(1). What elements do you think should characterize a col- 
lege graduate’s faith? (2). What major practices do you con- 
sider he should carry with him through life? (3). What should 
be his relationship to the advancement of Christ’s Kingdom 
on earth? (4). What type of prayer should he have mastered 
and made a part of his life? (5) Do you see value for life 
in... Devotion to Our Lady? in... The annual closed retreat 
. . . Membership in Catholic organizations? . . . Contact 
with Catholic literature? (6). Since college graduates should 
be leaders in the Church Militant, can you explain the term 
militant Catholic? (7). What major problems do you expect 
to stand in the way of your Catholic living? (8) What virtues 
do you consider characteristic of an educated Catholic? (9). 
Would you agree that Faith is generally lost not through the 
mind but through conduct? (10). What can college . . . what 
can the Sodality do to make these plans become realistic? 
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“TEACHING JESUS CHRIST” 


At the Summer School of Catholic Action mentioned in the 
previous editorial, Father Lord offered a six-day course to 
sodality directors and moderators under the title “Teaching 
Jesus Christ.” We hope the detailed notes offered in mimeo- 
graphed form to those who took this course will appear later 
in book form. Father Lord’s course to priests, “Sermons on 
the Saviour,” depended upon and drew from the course given 
to the moderators on “Teaching Jesus Christ.” Teachers of 
Religion of all levels of Catholic education will find the fol- 
lowing outline, taken from Father Lord’s sixth lecture to 
moderators, a summary of one of the most vital topics in the 
Religion curriculum: 


We succeed as priests, religious teachers when: 
1. Those who hear us come to know Jesus Christ more fully . . . 
2. Are taught how to make their lives like His. . 


3. To solve their problems in terms of His principles and practice. 


Religious education fails most frequently because we set our goal 
too low . . . we fail to aim, or ask and teach others to aim at the 
perfection of human nature in Jesus Christ. 


This means that throughout our teaching we present: 

1. A constantly brightening, clarifying, maturing image of Christ 
—iIn action... 

2. A quick recognition of truth as His, error as opposed to Him; 
of right as Christlike, or wrong as anti-Christ’s . . . 


3. The ability to use Christ as the standard by which problems are 
solved, questions settled, codes established, conduct formed. 


The approach to this teaching of the Christlike life is: 
1. Through practice of the Christlike life! 


a. The Liturgical Approach: 


A. The Church year can be used as the practical review of the life of 


Christ, presented graphically for our study and imitation :— 
From Advent to Pentecost .. . 


Through the Gospels of the year... 


Through the feasts of the Saints as expressions, each of them, of 
some virtue of the Savior. 
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. The Mass, as Christ’s life and death repeated, and His virtues 
reillustrated : 

Bethlehem through Calvary . . 

The virtues of the Beatitudes and the Great Commandments 
exquisitely illustrated. (Wonderful possibilities for a sermon 
course, for a series of assignments, study club discussions, 
etc.). 


. Holy Eucharist used to inculcate Christlikeness :— 
Taught to them as the approach to the person (body, mind, heart, 
virtues) of Jesus Christ ... 
The great chance to assimilate oneself to Christ .. . 
a. Under one of His aspects . . . as babe, boy, physician, lover 
of mankind, forgiver of evil, merciful miracle worker, etc. 
b. Under consideration of His virtues . . . with immediate ap- 
plication to oneself. 


b. Prayer developed not as routine but as an approach to Christ- 
likeness. 


A. Making one’s prayer like Christ’s . . . through a study of Christ 
as prayer... 
His conversations with His Father . . 
Discussion with Him of His plans and hopes... 
Drawing upon God for His strength . . . In quiet . . . retirement 
. . yet in the midst of crowds equally well . . . simple, 
natural... 
Grand place to analyze the Our Father with them. 


B. Using the Rosary or mental prayer to grow to know Christ. 
a. The preludes . . . effort to visualize Christ in action. 
b. The points . . . watching Christ in action . . . listening to 
His words . . . weighing significance of both... 
c. The conclusions . . . application of these to one’s own life, 
conduct, problems. 


c. The practice from earliest childhood of the Christlike virtues . . . 
But always emphasizing that they are Christlike virtues . . . Zeal 
because of Christ’s love for souls . . . Charity and kindness. . . 
in imitation of Him ... Purity . . . like the stainless Christ. 


2. The study of the Christlike Life: 


a. Cannot overemphasize the importance of not neglecting Christ 
in pulpits, school chapels, talks, etc. 
This is the one important talk and subject .. . 
Gives them the reason for the hard things we ask them to do. 
Limitless in possibilities . . . beautiful in content .. . 


b. Acquainting them with the literature on Jesus Christ :— 
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A. Reading the Gospel . . . as an engrossing biography .. . 


B. Acquainting them with the better lives of Christ . . . graded to 
their age. . 


Almost complete neglect of lives of Christ by Catholics. 


c. Sermons and Religion classes and discussion clubs based on 
the 


. Principles of the Savior .. . 


. Applied to practical modern life . 


Constant complaint from Catholics that Religion teaching lacks 
practicalness . . . our fault if it does: Christ lays down the 
principles (which we explain) . . . Demonstrates the practice 
(which we show them) ... And they under our guidance draw 
the conclusions. 


. The Saints as the conscious example of what the Christlike life 
means to the world . . . Limitless possibilities for discussion . . . 

. All Good and Great Men and Women as unconscious (or con- 
scious) copies of the Divinity triumphing over the Animal. . . 
that is, the Christlike Life. 


THE CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


The bulletin, With Confraternity Directors, that has been 
issued monthly since June, 1940 by the director of the Na- 
tional Center of the Confraternity has some amazing figures. 
In the diocese of Baker City, ninety-one per cent of the chil- 
dren of the diocese not in Catholic schools attended religious 
vacation schools, each of which gave sixty hours of religious 
education. In the diocese of Providence 110 religious vacation 
schools were staffed by 587 teachers and a total enrollment of 
18,355 children, comprising seven national groups. In most 
sections of the diocese of Providence the use of public school 
buildings was obtained for these religious vacation schools. 
In the diocese of Buffalo, of the 104,271 children in the 
diocese between the ages of seven and eighteen, 93,574 are 
receiving regular religious instruction. The total number of 
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children receiving instruction under Confraternity sponsor- 
ship is 45,834, of whom 28,785 are grade school and 15,315 
are high school pupils. The October issue of Catholic Action* 
published Brooklyn’s “Comparative Study of the Confra- 
ternity” in that diocese between the years 1936-40. In 1936, 
47,868 children were registered in Sunday school classes. In 
1940, in the schools of Religion conducted for children at- 
tending public elementary schools, 78,586 pupils were regis- 
tered. In the summer of 1940, 14,541 were registered in the 
religious vacation schools. In 1936 Brooklyn offered no pro- 
vision for the religious instruction of public high school boys 
and girls. In 1940 there was a total of 38,855 registered in 
the Religion classes for boys and girls attending public high 
schools. 

There is a very definite place in the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine in the United States for the teaching Sister and 
teaching Brother. Today hundreds of them are engaged in 
teaching public school children or in preparing teachers, ac- 
cording to diocesan programs, for Confraternity classes. We, 
therefore, recommend in a special way to all teaching re- 
ligious, brothers and sisters, the Confraternity section of this 
JourNAL. The National Center of the Confraternity will be 
pleased to receive suggested topics or questions for treatment 
in this section. 


FOR THE SOULS IN PURGATORY 


We doubt if there is a teacher of Religion who, at the 
beginning of this month of November, did not encourage 
boys and girls to offer prayers for the souls in purgatory. Not 
only the elementary school teacher but high school and col- 


*“The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine,” Catholic Action, Vol. XXII, 
No. 10 (October, 1940), p. 20. 
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lege instructors as well might utilize a period of Religion this 
month to evaluate and clarify pupils’ or students’ knowledge 
of the doctrines of our Religion pertaining to purgatory and 
indulgences. We suggest a written pretest for the evaluation. 
The results will speak for themselves. May we recommend 
also some attention to the conditions necessary to obtain 
plenary indulgences. The same should serve as incentive to 
prayer, good works, the avoidance of venial sin and affection 
to it. 


DEVELOPING PARISH CONFRATERNITY LEADERSHIP 
IN CATHOLIC COLLEGES 


There is a young priest in Canada who conducts retreats on what 
we may describe as the direct method. He states simply, “I make 
saints.” There was a time in the history of education when the 
department of religion was called the divinity school. The students 
were called divinity students. The term has been appropriated by 


non-Catholic theological seminaries. I should like to reclaim this 
beautiful terminology with its exalted challenge. May we not, through 
confraternity organization in our colleges, become divinity schools 
for our parishes? May we not send out to them year by year divinity 
students, the beauty and young strength of Christ’s Mystical Body? 
May not our Catholic youth in college and parish confraternity 
organization become dedicated to the heavenly mission of this young 
Canadian priest? May we and they not describe the sincerity and 
generosity of this dedication in his beautiful simplicity, “I make 
saints”? This is the leadership that I should like to offer. 


By Sister M. Madeleva, C.S.C., “Developing Parish Confra- 
ternity Leadership in Catholic Colleges,” Proceedings of the 
National Catechetical Congress of the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine, Cincinnati, Ohio, November 4, 5, 6, 7, 1939, 
p. 398. 





IN THESE OUR TIMES 


MARY SYNON 
Commission on American Citizenship 
The Catholic University of America 

Washington, D. C. 


Today on the map of the world stand seven points that 
have been crossroad markings of Western civilization, points 
where mankind has turned from one way of life to another, 
sometimes for better, sometimes for worse, but always chang- 
ing the course of human history. 

There is the Basilica of Saint Peter’s in Rome which for 
sixteen hundred years has seen the high tides and the low of 
the power on earth of the Church of Christ. There is the 
Mosque of Santa Sophia in the city that was once Con- 
stantinople, that great Byzantine structure which has been 
Catholic and Greek Catholic and Moslem and Catholic again, 
and is once more Moslem. There is the quay of Marseilles, the 
old port of the Crusaders from which the statue of Notre 
Dame de la Garde looks over to Africa. There is the Elster 
Gate of the monastery at Wittenberg where Martin Luther 
burned the edict of excommunication directed against him. 
There are the Houses of Parliament at Westminster where 
the barons of England gave up the freedom they had won 
in Magna Charta to follow tamely the selfish lead of a Henry 
VIII. There is the nave of Notre Dame of Paris, seized and 
desecrated by the atheist mob of the French Revolution but 
long since restored to the Church; and there is the Red 
Square outside the Kremlin in Moscow. 

Past these points have surged the great masses of peoples 
who have sought, sometimes by right means, sometimes by 
wrong, to find their ways to that realm of justice and charity 
which is the only land where men may live honestly and hon- 
orably on their way back to God. Their passings and re- 
passings have made the history of the Western world. Misled, 


208 
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misguided, misdirected at times, they have pressed forward 
down highways that led them not to freedom but to deeper 
slavery, only to have to retrace their steps wearily and 
despairingly. Always, however, there glowed in their tired 
hearts hope that some day, in some way, they or their chil- 
dren would find the right road to justice and happiness. 

Now, in these our times, humanity is once again on the 
march. A great procession of men and women, seeking re- 
dress for social and economic wrongs, demanding the justice 
of true freedom and a true living wage, visioning the estab- 
lishment of a brave, new world, is moving forward, day and 
night. The war of Europe is but an emanation of the deeper, 
wider war that has been, for nearly a century, agitating the 
minds of western mankind. The war of Europe may be ended 
by a treaty which may settle, for a brief time, geographical 
boundaries and political affairs; but the deeper war can be 
settled in no way but by a real Truce of God. For it is a war 
that transcends borders and sets man against man rather 
than nation against nation. It is the ages-long war, sometimes 
expressed in actual revolution, always present in the con- 
sciousness of the oppressed for economic freedom. 

Ever since the fall of feudalism and the rise of capitalism 
the elements of this struggle have been growing. In the nine- 
teenth century they rose to such height that there developed 
two great movements consciously directed toward the better- 
ment of the social conditions of the great mass of mankind. 
In realization of the conditions they sought to combat the 
movements were one. In method of dealing with those con- 
ditions they were as far apart as the poles: for one was the 
Communism of Karl Marx and the other was the Christian 
Social Doctrine of Pope Leo XIII. 

From the mark of that nineteenth century, a time that saw 
Bonaparte and Disraeli, Cavour and Gladstone, Jackson and 
Lincoln, only the German student and the Roman pontiff 
emerge with the essential quality of permanent greatness, 
the ability to define and project issues that remain alive long 
after their deaths. The conditions seen by Marx and Leo 
XIII have been so little changed that they still challenge all 
thinking men to find a method to eradicate them. The divi- 
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sion of thought today is no longer a division between those 
who would hold the status quo and those who would change 
it. It is between those who would change it by complete State 
domination and those who would change it by the restora- 
tion of religious, intellectual and moral order. Social disorder, 
said Marx, was the cause of intellectual and moral disorder. 
Social disorder, said Leo, was not the cause but the result of 
intellectual and moral disorder. Root out these by the teach- 
ing of Religion, and social disorder will die on the stem. 
Today, nearly fifty years after the greatest of Social Encycli- 
cals, the Rerum Novarum, there is no sharper definition than 
this between the two methods of revising the social scheme of 
Western society. Overthrow all established order and create 
a new State, say the Marxians, a man-planned, man-organ- 
ized State without God but in itself a god demanding the 
complete subservience of all its people. Hold to established 
order, say the Christian Democrats, but within it teach men 
justice and charity so well that there will be no social injus- 
tice of class against class, of man against man. 


Even the establishment and development of Fascist and 
Nazist ideologies has not changed the essential fact that the 
real conflict of our times is between the Marxian and the 
Christian plans for social betterment. For Nazists and 
Fascists have taken over enough Marxian ideas of State con- 
trol to make them hardly less totalitarian than is Russia; 
and, even though they do not subscribe to the full theory of 
Marxian Socialism, they nonetheless glorify the State at the 
expense of both God and God’s creature, the individual. Their 
existence, therefore, does not change the fact that the basic 
struggle remains, as it did in Leo’s time, between Marxian 
and Roman Catholic. For, no matter how the war in Europe 
ends, the question remains: Granted that the social condition 
of man must be bettered, how shall this betterment be done? 

Already the Marxian has given example of the working 
of his method. The disillusionment of some of the most ideal- 
istic, high-minded, forward-looking followers of the Com- 
munistic doctrine is the strongest proof of the local failure 
of the Lenin plan. Against such local failure the Communists 
put up the argument that the workings of Communism can- 
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not be fairly judged until the whole world has become Com- 
munistic; and by old means of force and diplomacy and new 
means of spreading propaganda they have set out to win the 
world. One of the key points necessary to their complete suc- 
cess is our United States of America. If, in a war-worn world, 
they can ally us with their own way of thought, they will 
have gone far toward conquering both hemispheres. 

That danger, however, grave though it may be if conditions 
in the nation should not improve, if unemployment and other 
economic injustices continue, is less than the more immediate 
danger of a reaction which would throw reason out of the 
window and assert that because a method of changing a con- 
dition was wrong the condition itself must be right. That, 
in effect, would be the same as an assertion that a man is not 
ill because his doctor’s treatment has not cured him. The only 
reasonable course is, therefore, to accept the fact that the 
social condition of our nation, no less than that of the rest 
of the Western world, is bad and that we, as Catholics, have 
the remedy if only we have the wisdom and fortitude to 
apply it. 

WHAT IS THAT PRESCRIPTION? 

It is none other than the one given by Pope Leo in the 
Rerum Novarum, the establishment of Religion and morality 
as the basis of society. Pope Piux XI, who reinforced the 
Rerum Novarum by his own Quadragesimo Anno, in which 
he worked out a system of occupational democracy designed 
to overcome the economic inequalities of modern capitalism, 
saw the intimate relationship of Religion and citizenship. He 
saw, too, the importance of the United States of America as 
both laboratory in itself and balance wheel in its relation to 
other nations, and, with amazing foresight, delegated to the 
American Hierarchy the task of formulating ‘‘a constructive 
program of social action, fitted in detail to local needs, which 
will command the admiration and acceptance of all right- 
thinking men.” The Bishops, in response to the Pope’s appeal, 
instructed The Catholic University of America to prepare a 
program of civic education based on ethical principles, for 
ethical principles alone, they held, “would make men respect 
their own rights and the rights of their fellow citizens.” 
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This is the definite job, this building of a program, given 
by the University to the Commission on American Citizen- 
ship. The Rector of the University, Bishop Joseph M. Corri- 
gan, who is President of the Commission, has invited more 
than a hundred men and women of many different racial, 
religious and social groups, whose otherwise diversified inter- 
ests are united in a common desire to better our American 
way of life, to become members of the organization. An ex- 
ecutive committee, of which Monsignor Francis J. Haas, 
Dean of the School of Social Science of the University, is 
chairman and Dr. George Johnson, secretary of the Catholic 
Education Association and Dr. Robert H. Connery are mem- 
bers, directs the work of the Commission. Aiding them is an 
advisory committee, composed of ten leading American edu- 
cators, both Catholic and non-Catholic. Other cooperative 
agencies are the diocesan superintendents of schools and the 
supervisors of social studies in various religious orders. 

For a little more than a year the Commission has been 
working upon this projected program which is the reason for 
its existence. It has, of course, definitely based its program 
upon Religion. It has never deviated from its purpose of 
teaching citizenship by teaching the alpha and omega of all 
Religion: God. It has examined literally dozens of curricula 
for determination of the points best suited to the inculcation 
of the religious and moral idea into citizenship courses. It is 
working on a group of readers to be used in elementary 
parochial schools. It is also going outside schoolroom work in 
establishing and maintaining associations with other agen- 
cies of education. It is, in short, operating as a vitally and 
swiftly growing machine for the launching of a movement 
which is rapidly assuming the proportions of a crusade. 

For its own guidance the editorial staff of the Commission 
has worked out a chart which sets down the relation of Re- 
ligion with Citizenship. The chart shows a half-circle, cut 
into three segments. In the center of the base of the half- 
circle is set down the one word, GOD. The widening arcs, 
showing the widening development of the child’s conscious- 
ness, show, at the left, the religious teaching of the Church, 
as adapted to the grade levels of the elementary school. At 
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the right are grouped, grade by grade, the Social Studies. 
Then, in the center, appear the objectives of Citizenship 
which the student is expected to attain by means of the use 
of Religion on the material of the Social Studies. Each grade 
has its own objective for better social living. The child is 
carried from his primary consciousness of himself as member 
of the family to a higher consciousness of himself as a mem- 
ber of the world family, but always his every deed is moti- 
vated by his relation to God. 

What relation exists between this program for teaching 
citizenship in the Catholic schools of the United States and 
the great, general ideas of revitalizing the social system of 
our times by the root-feeding of Religion and morality? 


A very close, very deep and very significant relation. It is 
possible to make over an adult world, but it is far more surely 
possible to create the adult world of the next generation by 
the training of the children of this generation. We Catholics 
are, it is true, a minority in our nation, but, if we put into 
effect an educational program which will train the men and 
women of tomorrow into good citizenship, into consciousness 
of their obligations to others as well as of their own rights, 
we shall have the most highly intelligent and forward-look- 
ing minority in any country of our time. We shall have an 
answer to the problems besetting a stricken and troubled 
and confused world. We shall have purpose in our citizen- 
ship, and direction. We shall know where we are going, and 
why. We shall have gone far enough in knowledge and in 
wisdom so that some future historian, seeing the work of 
trained, intelligent, enlightened Catholic citizens in our 
United States, may one day choose one of our cities as an 
eighth crossroad point of civilization, and write of it: Here 
mankind, seeking peace, found and held it by knowledge and 
use of the Christian principles of morality and Religion. 





Religion in the Elementary School 


VISUAL AIDS IN THE ACTIVE SCHOOL 


INTUITION 


REVEREND A. N. FUERST 
St. Mary’s Seminary 
Cleveland, Ohio 


MEANING OF THE TERM 


The active school makes intensive use of the principle of 
intuition (enseignement intuiti,j—Anschauung). This prin- 
ciple has in the course of time experienced a gradual but 
constant broadening of concept.” In its original connotation 
it meant a looking-upon, a seeing either with the physical 
eye or with the “eye of the mind.” In this sense it was synony- 
mous with the word visualization; that is, the person as a 
result of an instruction being made visual was said to grasp 
what was said in such a way that it would seem that he had 
actually seen it with his bodily eyes. The first use of this 
principle brought with it the use of pictures, drawings and 
“chalk-talks” by the teacher and sketching and graphs by 
the pupils. These aids were intended primarily for the sense 
of sight and only secondarily for the manual activity they 
evoked. 


With the development of the pedagogy of the active school, 
the word came, however, to denote something still more com- 


*K. Morath, Veranschaulichung im Religionsunterricht der Volkschule (Re- 
ligionspadagogische Zeitfragen—Neue Folge, Heft 3), Munich: Kosel und 
Pustet, 1930, 3-5. 
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plex, something more closely allied with all the senses of the 
individual or of the educand. When used in this broader sense 
as a qualifying attribute of catechesis, it signified the use of 
every available sensory aid for the purpose of producing a 
real and vivid impression on the imaginations of the children. 
With the advent of the broader concept the educator sought 
to bring into the classroom everything that might appeal to 
the senses of the children; miniatures, models, replicas along 
with the phonograph and the project. The primary purpose 
of these aids was the harmonious appeal to all the senses of 
the educand. The tactual sense was strongly stressed, especi- 
ally in connection with miniatures. 

The final phase in the development of the idea attached to 
this word was reached when a prominent pedagogue gave the 
following definition: intuition means, simply, life in all its 
phases perceived as real.’ As a result of this latest develop- 
ment, intuitional aids now include the school journey, 
museum trips and observation tours. Here the aim is to give 
the child an opportunity to observe through all his sense- 
organs objects in their natural environment, that is, things 
as they actually exist in life situations. 


ANALYSIS OF THE LEARNING PROCESS 


The principle of intuition of which the modern educators 
make so much is a different formulation or enunciation of a 
philosophical truism, that all knowledge originates with the 
senses. Knowledge which is proper to the intellectual faculty 
of the soul is inseparably linked with the sense-organs, both 
exterior and interior. And, necessarily so, for the soul of 
which the intellect is a faculty is united intimately to the 
body which it informs. 

The Scholastics framed this truism in an axiomatic formula: 
nihil in intellectu nisi prius in sensu; that is to say, there is 
nothing in the intellect that has not previously been expe- 
rienced by the senses. This truism deals with the beginnings 
of knowledge; it is not valid for later intellectual growth. 
For, as the individual advances in years and knowledge, the 


*J. Krones, Die neuzeitlichen Anschauungsmittel und ihr Wert Hg den 
Religionsunterricht, 2 ed., Rottenburg A. N.: Adolph Bader, 1932, 10- 
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intellect deals more and more with abstractions that have 
resulted from application of its powers to sensible data. 

To express this truth in philosophical language: The sense- 
organs of man are stimulated to activity by being brought 
into contact with real objects. This activity makes the con- 
scious being aware of the quality of the object. We say that 
such a being is experiencing a sensation. If the external object 
activates several sense-organs at the same time, an internal 
sense consciousness, called the central or common sense, 
gathers and coordinates the various sensations caused by the 
stimulus. By this internal sense the sentient being becomes 
conscious not only of the operations going on in the sense- 
organs, but also of the differences between them. 

But sensations are not isolated phenomena. They stand in 
close relationship to all the previous sensations which the 
individual has experienced.* The sensation of the present has 
to be set alongside and compared with the sensory experience 
of the past. And it is only after it has been associated and 
appraised in the light of past experiences that it is deciphered 
and given a definite meaning. For example: sight never rep- 
resents objects as colorless, but always as colored; smell and 
taste usually are associated with pleasantness or unpleas- 
antness. 

This entire process as we have described it is called per- 
ception. It embraces three stages: (1) the reception of the 
sensation of the moment; (2) the recognition of the character 
of the sensation of the moment and of its similarity with past 
experiences; (3) the assimilation of the sensation of the 
moment with past sensory impressions.* 


The previous sensory experience of the individual has a 
great deal to do with determining the educative value of a 
sensation. If, as in the case of the very young children, 
sensory experience is limited in extent, the single sensation, 
whether it be simple or composite, has little educative value 
for them. As a consequence the teacher must understand the 
importance of providing our children, especially our younger 

*J. X. Pyne, The Mind, New York: Benziger Brothers, 1926, p. 210. 


“W. A. Kelly, Educational Psychology, Milwaukee, Wis.: Bruce Publishing 
Co., 1933, p. 51. 
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children, with a rich background of sensory experience in the 
classroom in the primary grades;° he should realize that the 
children must be brought into direct contact with objects and 
with situations. Teachers who attempt to teach children the 
rudiments of any subject without basing it upon sense per- 
ception will soon find that they are teaching words and not 
ideas. In other words, they must build up their instructions 
from the previous sensory experiences of their pupils. This 
truism brings with it as a corollary: They must know and 
know intimately the children with whom they are charged. 

Educationists sometimes use the term apperception to 
mark the distinction between the unifying phase of the per- 
ceptive process and the mere reception of sense impressions. 

Sensory activity does not, however, end with perception. 
The individual, besides forming percepts, receives and pre- 
serves the impressions of objects already perceived by the 
external senses; he reproduces and constructs representations 
of sensory experience. This reproduction or construction is 
called the image or the phantasm; the faculty of power by 
which it is perfected is called the imagination. 

Because of the connotation of the word image, we must 
not think that the imagination can form images only of ob- 
jects that have been seen by the eye; it can produce as many 
types of images as there are external or internal senses. The 
educational implication of the fact is obvious: The greater 
the number of sense images the individual possesses of the 
object, the clearer the object will be in his imagination. As a 
consequence, the teacher should surround the object which 
forms the subject of the instruction with as many sense-aids 
as possible. 

Phantasmata se habent ad intellectum sicut colores ad 
visum (Phantasms bear the same relation to the intellect that 
color does to the sense of sight): This principle was first 
enunciated by Aristotle and was later repeated by St. Thomas 
Aquinas.° Just as entirely colorless objects cannot be seen at 
all, and poorly colored ones only at short range, so also with- 
out a clear, distinct image a “clear” idea cannot be formed. 


°W. A. Kelly, op., cit. p. 47. 
* Cf. quotation from Aristotle (De anima III, 5) apud J. Donat. 
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It is only when the imagination offers to the intellect a vivid 
image that the intellect is able to act upon sense data and to 
form distinct concepts, and thus to perfect its knowledge. 

With the formation of the image, the lower or the sense 
faculties finish their contribution to the formation of con- 
cepts; from this point on the spiritual, mental faculties of the 
educand are actively employed. 

The educational import of this brief analysis is the realiza- 
tion of the role which the lower faculties, the sense-organs, 
both interior and exterior, play in the acquisition of knowl- 
edge. And this realization takes on added meaning when we 
recall what educational psychology teaches us of the nature 
of the child at the various age levels which are covered by the 
elementary school years. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE CHILD AND THE LEARNING PROCESS 


In childhood the sensory powers predominate. Intellect and 
speech are only in the state of emergence from the latent 
potentiality which is in them. Besides, in these early years the 
children’s imaginations are almost perfervid, in contradistinc- 
tion to adolescence when reason begins to prevail.’ As a 
consequence, the teacher should use any and all aids that will 
give rise to distinct percepts and will bring about the forma- 
tion of clear images. In this way he will in his instruction 
proceed from the concrete to the abstract, from the singular 
to the universal. 

With regard to sense perception children differ greatly 
from adults. Their perceptions are limited; they lack the 
richness and the clarity and the completeness of the adult. 
On the other hand, the imaginations of children are far su- 
perior to the same power in adults.* Children use concrete 
imagery more, and their imagery is more intense and vivid. 
Because of the intensity and vividness of this imagery some 
children are prone to conceive as real what is in fact only 
imagination (the case of the child who tells enormous lies). 

As a consequence of these findings the principle of intuition 
and especially of visualization are generally conceded to be 

*J. de la Vaissiere, Educational Psychology, 2 ed., St. Louis: Herder Book 


Co., 1932, 103-4. 
* W.A. Kelly, op. cit., p. 78. 
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important not only for formal instruction, but also for the 
formation of character. For through their use the attention 
of the children can be captured more easily; through them 
the suprasensible realities of life, the truths of faith and the 
precepts of the moral code, can become so sensible and so 
tangible that the burden of learning is lightened and charac- 
ter formation is promoted. 

And the analysis of the learning process is corroborated by 
other data. Priests and Sisters know from their own personal 
experience how helpful sensible aids can be in prodding slug- 
gish minds to activity and in arousing the religious affections 
and resolutions in their own hearts. They are only too con- 
scious of dryness, the spiritual dryness of their own medita- 
tions, if they do not use the compositio loci, the composition 
of place, as the starting point. This practice of ‘“compositio” 
means simply that they try to make real and vivid for them- 
selves the single incidents in the life and in the passion of our 
Lord; that is, they imagine themselves to be actually present 
at the scene, to hear the words that were spoken and to see 
the actions that were performed.’ 

The lively interest of the children in these sensible aids 
is attested to, for example, when they heatedly discuss during 
their free periods the object with which they were brought 
into contact during school hours. 


THE TEACHER AND THE PRINCIPLE OF INTUITION 


Since sensations furnish the “primary data” of mental life, 
since all knowledge can be traced ultimately back to sense 
experience, the catechist must seek in the classes devoted to 
Religion to provide the pupils with the very best stimuli for 
sensory activity. In any and every method he employs, he 
must strive to supply the child with the objects which will 
give rise to the desired perceptions and through these percep- 
tions to precise and vivid images or phantasmata. In the 
active school he will find techniques which utilize all the 
senses to further the religious knowledge of the children. 

Of course, many, if not most, truths of the Catholic Re- 


*°An exemplification of this method as applied to catechetical material, cf. 
A. Heeg, Practical Methods for Practical Catechists, St. Louis: Queen’s Work, 
1940, 29-30. 
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ligion are suprasensible. This means that the certain articles 
of the Creed, certain elements of the sacraments, definite 
portions of the commandments will not lend themselves 
readily to the principle of the active school. On the other 
hand, Church history, the Liturgy, Bible history among 
others, can easily fit into the active school program. 

But not all the senses make the same contribution to the 
furtherance of the learning process. Educational psychology 
is unanimous in teaching that certain exterior sense-organs 
are used more frequently than others in the acquisition of 
sense data and hence in the acquisition of knowledge. 

In the traditional school, as we have said before, emphasis 
was placed on the sense of hearing with only random employ- 
ment of the sense of sight. The active school has in this 
respect made a significant contribution to the psychology of 
education by insisting that all the senses of the child be 
employed in the learning process. 

The abuse of the sense of hearing in the learning process 
led to verbalism, that is to say, the use of words without any 
appreciation of their content or without any understanding 
of the context in which they should be. For example: the 
little boy who prayed: ‘“‘And let the vigil light shine upon 
them,” when he really meant “eternal light;” or the little 
girl who defined venial sin: “A slide against the fence of 
God.” Neither understood the content of the words they 
heard used or if they understood, did not know into which 
context they fitted. 

In regard to the sense of hearing we may quote the words 
of M. Maher: 

Notwithstanding its very delicate sensibility as to differences in 
quality, intensity and duration, in addition to the very revivable and 
associable character of its sensations, which all conspire to give the 
ear such high intellectual value as a representative faculty, it ranks 
very low as a direct medium of objective knowledge . . . Nevertheless, 
of such a high order are the intrinsic excellencies of its sensations, 
and when once a few elementary experiences have been gathered by 
the other senses, this faculty is enabled by appropriating them, to put 


us into a position to take possession of the rich treasures of knowl- 
edge acquired by the whole human race.!° 


*™M. Maher, ygvcholos. Stonyhurst Series, 8 ed., New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1915, p. 82. 
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To attempt to draw up an ascending or descending scale 
of the sense-organs in relation to their cognitional importance 
would be very difficult because of the variety of opinions that 
have been offered. We may, however, make our own the fol- 
lowing classification: The external sense-organs arranged 
according to their capacity to produce pleasure: organic 
sensation (the organism as a whole in the recognition of its 
own body), taste, smell, hearing, touch and sight.” 

Corresponding to the cognitional value of the senses 
arranged according to this hierarchical scale, the active school 
has drawn up a list of audio-visual aids which capitalizes on 
the advantages of this scale: (1) school journey; (2) school 
museum; (3) plays and pageants; (4) sound motion pic- 
tures; (5) silent motion pictures; (6) still pictures; and 
(7) graphic materials.” 

As some of these aids necessitate the employment of more 
than one of the above mentioned senses, objection might be 
taken to the listing as we have made it. The teacher may, on 
the basis of experience, rearrange the list to suit his con- 
venience or his access to the materials. 


The course of studies should take cognizance of these va- 
rious aids and either indicate the time or the occasion when 
they should be used, or make the course sufficiently elastic 
to permit the teacher a few class hours for their utilization. 


PRACTICAL CONCLUSIONS 


1. The teacher should never appeal solely to the ears of 
the children to arouse their attention and to hold their in- 
terest. He must remember that education, by being a 
self-activity, permits of another means of learning besides 
instruction. This other means is known as discovery—the 
pupil through guidance uses his senses to uncover the truth 
for himself.** “Discovery” in the sense of personal activity 
is in reality the pedagogical principle behind intuition. 

2. The teacher should not be content to use only visual 

™™M. Maher, op. cit., p. 89. 


*S. C. Dent, The Audio-Visual Handbook, Chicago: Society for Visual Edu- 
cation, 1939, 20-167. 


“H. Mayer (Translator), The Philosophy of Teaching of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1929, 4-5. 
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material, that is, aids that capture only the eyes of the pupils. 
He should, if possible, attempt to reach all the senses of the 
children by placing them in contact with the object or subject 
matter of study in its natural environment, e.g., visit the 
church with the children rather than have them look at pic- 
tures of it; examine the chalice with them, rather than 
scrutinize it with them in miniature or in illustration. 

3. The teacher should study the syllabus closely before the 
beginning of the unit or before each class in order to assemble 
the aids which are at his disposal. This might even necessitate 
a trip or several to the local museum or to local historical 
sights. In any case he should leave no stone unturned to 
locate all the audio and visual aids which bear upon the unit 
or the lesson. 

4. The teacher should try to gather as many objects and as 
much visual material as possible into a school museum™ or 
at least into a place easy of access to himself and to other 
teachers on the staff. To do this effectively he should enlist 
the other teachers in his search and in the project. If financial 
reasons or lack of suitable facilities should prevent him from 


realizing such an ambition, he would do well to get in touch 
with such agencies as Father Nell** or with the Society for 
Visual Education."* These agencies have large supplies of 
audio-visual aids to rent and sell at low costs. 


*E. C. Dent, op. cit., p. 27. 
* Co-op Parish Activities Service, Effingham, Illinois. 
*100 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


CATHOLIC CONFUSION ON THIS MATTER 


Activity in itself has no value in a high school unless it be intel- 
lectual activity. Activity for activity’s sake has its fullest realization 
in a merry-go-round, not in a school. 


By Rev. William J. McGucken, S.J., “Intelligence and Char- 
acter,” The National Catholic Educational Association Bulletin, 
Vol. XXXVI, No. 4 (May, 1940), p. 9. 





BIBLICAL INTERPRETATION 


MATERIAL FOR THE TEACHER OF THE BIBLE 


RIGHT REVEREND WILLIAM L. NEWTON 
Catholic University of America 
Washington, D. C. 


Even though we may be certain that our version of the 
Bible corresponds accurately with the original text, we can- 
not be too confident that a casual reading will bring us at 
once to its full message. There will always be some obscurity 
in the Scriptures, and mainly for two reasons. The first is 
quite natural: the Bible was written in ancient and oriental 
languages; the authors had a different point of view than 


that which governs our writing; the conditions of the times 
were vastly different from ours. Further, all the sacred books 
were written to be read by the people of those times, and 
to be rightly understood the modern reader must place him- 
self in their culture. The second reason is supernatural; the 
message of the Bible comes from God; it is essentially spir- 
itual. Care, therefore, must be exercised in its reading if we 
are to reach its message and not one that we read into it. 
Two stories will illustrate the need of adopting rules for 
the interpretation of the Bible. A rather wealthy gentleman 
once claimed that all the unrest in our social conditions could 
be solved by one statement from St. Paul. That statement, 
he observed, was: “By the grace of God I am what I am.” 
How easily he could from his wealthy contentment offer this 
interpretation! This is a case of reading into the text a 
meaning colored by one’s own condition. Another instance 
was given by a colored lady, a non-Catholic, whose method 
of reading the Bible had something excellent in it as well as 
something false. She read her Bible for a half hour both 
morning and night. But her practice was to insert a knife 
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into the pages, and to read the passage thus by chance called 
to her attention. It was her conviction that God had a spe- 
cial message for her that day, and that the message was to be 
discovered in that passage. Again, what the good lady read 
was her own thoughts, and not what God wished to tell her 
through the hagiographer. 


Any such subjective or superstitious interpretation must 
be treated with suspicion. Further, it is by no means neces- 
sary in order to discover what God wishes to tell us. There 
are two rules of interpretation, or rather two sets of rules, 
which follow from the nature of the Bible. In the first place 
it was written in human language in order to be read by 
human beings. It should, therefore, be read according to those 
literary principles which we might use in the reading of any 
other book having in mind of course its ancient character, 
which modifies those principles. This message can be recog- 
nized fully only by a supernatural agency. We have such an 
agency, and only one such, and that is the Church. We must 
not, therefore, in matters of faith or morals depend upon our 
own understanding of the text; that policy has been demon- 


strated as unsuccessful in the experience of those who claimed 
the right of private interpretation. 

A few words are necessary on either of these sets of rules. 
The examples will be taken only from the New Testament. 


LITERARY RULES OF INTERPRETATION 


The general rule, of course, will be that the Bible is to be 
read as any other book, the words taken in their usual mean- 
ing, the grammatical structure accepted with its common 
force, the reasonable sequence of ideas following according 
to common sense. But the circumstances of the Bible will 
introduce certain modifications of this rule. 

In the first place, it should be observed that the various 
authors give special meaning to some terms. Thus in St. 
Matthew’s Gospel the expression “after this” is used fre- 
quently in a logical and not a chronological sense. When he 
uses the expression, therefore, we cannot conclude that the 
events he is narrating follow in the order of time. St. Luke, in 
the same way, has often the word “all” where the context 
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shows he means “some.” Careful reading, however, will 
almost always point out the exact meaning in such cases. 

Again, in the New Testament, certain ordinary words 
came to have a new meaning. The word for “church,” for 
instance, meant, properly a gathering of people; while in 
several places we must read it as of our organized Church. 
The word for “grace” meant only favor; while in the New 
Testament it indicates what we mean by sanctifying grace. 
But confusion is avoided in such cases by the fact that our 
translation gives the technical sense of these terms in Eng- 
lish. Even when it does not, the context or the parallel use 
of the term in other texts usually points out its true meaning. 

It is of decided importance to know something of the cir- 
cumstances under which the particular books were written. 
Thus, for example, since St. Matthew was writing for the 
Jews he could omit many things that St. Mark had to insert 
in his Gospel which was written for the Romans. St. Paul 
writing to the Galatians under the stress of some emotion 
expresses himself differently than he does in sending the same 
message more calmly to the Romans. 


But, most importantly, it must be noted carefully whether 
the writer is using terms in their proper or in a transferred 
sense, and where his method of writing might differ from ours. 
The first part of this rule applies mainly to the Old Testa- 
ment, a great part of which is written in Hebrew poetry 
which allows the use of some bold imagery. Still there is 
figurative language even in the New Testament. The second 
part of the rule may well be illustrated from the method of 
writing history. St. Luke follows an historical method peculiar 
to himself. When he is dealing with a person he says all that 
he has to say about him, irrespective of chronological se- 
quence, before he goes on to his next subject. When, for 
instance, he is speaking of the nativity of John the Baptist 
he adds the remark about his going into the desert and dwell- 
ing there till the time of his call by God, although these events 
took place long after what follows. The Acts of the Apostles, 
also by St. Luke, shows many instances of this method. 

We must add to this a final aid: a knowledge of the his- 
torical background of the Bible. This can be illustrated from 
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into the pages, and to read the passage thus by chance called 
to her attention. It was her conviction that God had a spe- 
cial message for her that day, and that the message was to be 
discovered in that passage. Again, what the good lady read 
was her own thoughts, and not what God wished to tell her 
through the hagiographer. 

Any such subjective or superstitious interpretation must 
be treated with suspicion. Further, it is by no means neces- 
sary in order to discover what God wishes to tell us. There 
are two rules of interpretation, or rather two sets of rules, 
which follow from the nature of the Bible. In the first place 
it was written in human language in order to be read by 
human beings. It should, therefore, be read according to those 
literary principles which we might use in the reading of any 
other book having in mind of course its ancient character, 
which modifies those principles. This message can be recog- 
nized fully only by a supernatural agency. We have such an 
agency, and only one such, and that is the Church. We must 
not, therefore, in matters of faith or morals depend upon our 
own understanding of the text; that policy has been demon- 
strated as unsuccessful in the experience of those who claimed 
the right of private interpretation. 

A few words are necessary on either of these sets of rules. 
The examples will be taken only from the New Testament. 


LITERARY RULES OF INTERPRETATION 


The general rule, of course, will be that the Bible is to be 
read as any other book, the words taken in their usual mean- 
ing, the grammatical structure accepted with its common 
force, the reasonable sequence of ideas following according 
to common sense. But the circumstances of the Bible will 
introduce certain modifications of this rule. 

In the first place, it should be observed that the various 
authors give special meaning to some terms. Thus in St. 
Matthew’s Gospel the expression “after this” is used fre- 
quently in a logical and not a chronological sense. When he 
uses the expression, therefore, we cannot conclude that the 
events he is narrating follow in the order of time. St. Luke, in 
the same way, has often the word “all” where the context 
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shows he means “some.” Careful reading, however, will 
almost always point out the exact meaning in such cases. 

Again, in the New Testament, certain ordinary words 
came to have a new meaning. The word for “church,” for 
instance, meant. properly a gathering of people; while in 
several places we must read it as of our organized Church. 
The word for “grace” meant only favor; while in the New 
Testament it indicates what we mean by sanctifying grace. 
But confusion is avoided in such cases by the fact that our 
translation gives the technical sense of these terms in Eng- 
lish. Even when it does not, the context or the parallel use 
of the term in other texts usually points out its true meaning. 

It is of decided importance to know something of the cir- 
cumstances under which the particular books were written. 
Thus, for example, since St. Matthew was writing for the 
Jews he could omit many things that St. Mark had to insert 
in his Gospel which was written for the Romans. St. Paul 
writing to the Galatians under the stress of some emotion 
expresses himself differently than he does in sending the same 
message more calmly to the Romans. 

But, most importantly, it must be noted carefully whether 
the writer is using terms in their proper or in a transferred 
sense, and where his method of writing might differ from ours. 
The first part of this rule applies mainly to the Old Testa- 
ment, a great part of which is written in Hebrew poetry 
which allows the use of some bold imagery. Still there is 
figurative language even in the New Testament. The second 
part of the rule may well be illustrated from the method of 
writing history. St. Luke follows an historical method peculiar 
to himself. When he is dealing with a person he says all that 
he has to say about him, irrespective of chronological se- 
quence, before he goes on to his next subject. When, for 
instance, he is speaking of the nativity of John the Baptist 
he adds the remark about his going into the desert and dwell- 
ing there till the time of his call by God, although these events 
took place long after what follows. The Acts of the Apostles, 
also by St. Luke, shows many instances of this method. 

We must add to this a final aid: a knowledge of the his- 
torical background of the Bible. This can be illustrated from 
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the Epistles of St. Paul. When one has read Acts attentively, 
and studied the circumstances of St. Paul’s missionary activi- 
ties, it becomes much easier to understand his Epistles. The 
same will be true of any book of the Bible. The Prophets 
of the Old Testament are extremely difficult to appreciate 
unless the reader knows something of the circumstances of 
the time. Even the Gospels become easier to read when we 
know the political and religious conditions in which the story 
of Christ is set. 


REVEALED RULES OF INTERPRETATION 


The Council of the Vatican, making more positive and 
dogmatic a decree of Trent, says of interpretations of Scrip- 
ture: “. . . in matters of faith and morals, . . . that is to be 
counted the true sense of Sacred Scripture which our holy 
mother the Church has held and now holds, whose right it is 
to judge of the true sense of the Sacred Scriptures.” The same 
Council adds: “Therefore no one is permitted to interpret 
Sacred Scripture contrary to this sense or to the unanimous 
consent of the Fathers.” These decrees announce clearly 
enough the rule of interpretation which applies to the super- 
natural message of the Bible, that is, to its message as it 
affects matters of doctrine or of conduct. We who understand 
the divine origin of the Church and its protection from error 
have no difficulty in seeing the reason for this decree. Rather, 
we are inclined to be grateful that God, who has given us the 
message of the Scriptures, has also favored us with an in- 
errant guide to that message. 


Two things must be observed in connection with the de- 
cree. The first is that it touches only matters of faith and 
morals, and, therefore, leaves to the free discussion of schol- 
ars all questions which do not come within this range. The 
second is that, in fact, there are not many passages in Sacred 
Scripture which have received formal definition, either by 
the Church or by the Fathers. Those that we have known 
from our catechism, or from the Apostles Creed, give 
us the doctrine of the Church into which our interpretations 
of Scripture must fall. The Church manifests her interpreta- 
tions in various ways, through the decisions of Councils, 
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Popes, or the decrees of the Congregations; but for the aver- 
age reader the most available guide is the general body of 
Catholic teaching which he already knows. 

Where, therefore, the message of the Scriptures reaches 
above what might be termed the literal sense, that sense 
which is attainable through the ordinary rules of literary 
interpretation, we are to look for aid through the Church. 
This applies to the typical sense as well as to matters of faith 
and morals. By the typical sense we mean that which is in- 
tended by the Holy Spirit above the normal meaning of the 
words. To illustrate: David is often a type of Christ, Sarah 
and her son Isaac typified the new covenant, while Agar and 
Ismael represented the old covenant (Gal. 4,21ff.). This 
higher teaching is to be found in many of the passages of the 
Old Testament, and also in the New Testament as directing 
the mind to matters celestial. But since these types are in- 
tended by the Holy Ghost to prefigure something apart from 
their normal meaning, we must not determine them of our- 
selves. They are to be sought either in the sacred text itself, 
as when the New Testament indicates the types of the Old, or 
through the interpretation of the Church or the Fathers. 

These rules of interpretation will help make the reading 
of the Scriptures more secure. They will also help make it 
more difficult if supported by the proper dispositions which 
we all should have in approaching this source of spiritual 
edification. Such dispositions are required and defined by 
the fact that when we read the Scriptures we are really in 
communication with the Holy Spirit. This thought is fre- 
quently called to our attention by the Fathers. It tells us in 
the first place that we should not make the reading of the 
Bible a mere intellectual exercise, and much less should it be 
carried on merely out of curiosity. When properly considered, 
such reading is a religious act and demands of us dispositions 
comparable to those we might have in any other act of 
devotion. 

There are two normal dispositions demanded by the nature 
of the Bible. They merit a few words. 

The first is prayerful attention. Our point of view in read- 
ing the Bible is something like that of the prophet who said: 
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“T will stand upon my watch, and fix my foot upon the 
tower; and I will watch to see what will be said to me” 
(Heb. 2,1). The above rules of interpretation have indicated 
that for both natural and supernatural reasons we cannot 
expect to understand the full meaning of the Bible without 
careful attention. They have also taught us that the ultimate 
message of the Scriptures is divine, a message from God Him- 
self. Therefore, the attention must go beyond careful study, 
it must be the attention we give to earnest prayer. 


The second of these dispositions is humility. This is needed 
in view of the difficulties which must be met by all who read 
the Scriptures with due attention, difficulties not merely in 
the meaning of the text, but also the more disturbing prob- 
lems, such as apparent contradictions. St. Augustine teaches 
us a fine lesson in this regard. In the face of such problems he 
satisfied himself by saying that either the codices were not 
well preserved, or that he himself did not understand. The 
opposite of this disposition is one of the degrees of intel- 
lectual pride; which, in any of its degrees, is bound to lead 
not only to a misunderstanding of the text, but to a loss 
of all merit from the reading of it. It is the disposition which 
in its worst form we call rationalistic criticism, the force 
which has destroyed all faith in the Bible for most of those 
outside the Church. 


Perhaps another virtue might be added here. It is the 
virtue of patience. We are aware that the reading of the 
Bible is not a universal practice among Catholics. Perhaps 
the fundamental reason for this is the difficulty of under- 
standing it, particularly sections like the prophets in the 
Old Testament, or the Epistles in the New. Against this 
obstacle we should arm ourselves with patience. If the first 
reading does not satisfy us, then we should read again and 
again, knowing that with persevering attention the meaning 
in general must become clear, and especially that God will 
reward our patience with assistance. 

The teacher of Bible History should reflect upon these 
rules and dispositions, for the aim of the lessons is not merely 
the exposition of a story, it is the preparation of the pupil 
for a personal devotion towards the Scriptures. 





THE SUPERNATURAL VIRTUES 


REVEREND FRANCIS J. CONNELL, C.SS.R. 
Catholic University of America 
Washington, D. C. 


Eprror’s Note: This is the second in a series of articles treating of the 
virtues. These articles have a twofold purpose: to offer background material to 
the teacher and to assist him or her in the classroom presentation of those ques- 
tions in the catechism that treat of the virtues. Father Connell, the author, has 


recently been appointed to the chair of Moral Theology at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. 


In the preceding article we saw that the natural virtues are 
certain habits residing in a person’s faculties and enabling 
him to perform good deeds consistently and with facility and 
pleasure. There are many natural moral virtues, all of which 
are classified under the four general or cardinal virtues of pru- 


dence, justice, fortitude and temperance. The natural virtues 
are acquired and strengthened by repeated acts; they are 
weakened and lost by acts of the contrary vice. 


In addition to the natural virtues there are also super- 
natural virtues—that is, habits which perfect the soul in the 
performance of acts directed toward its supernatural goal. 
We know from revelation that God has destined His human 
creatures to share in the sublime happiness that He himself 
enjoys from all eternity. This happiness consists chiefly in 
the direct perception of the divine nature, as possessed by 
the three divine Persons. The attainment of this exalted 
privilege is known as the beatific vision. It is to this eternal 
contemplation of the divinity that St. Paul refers in the 
words: “We see now through a glass in a dark manner; but 
then face to face” (I Corinthians, XIII, 12). Of this super- 
natural end St. John writes: “We know that when He shall 
appear, we shall be like to Him; because we shall see Him 
as He is” (I John, III, 2). The beatific vision is accompanied 
by an intense and enthralling love for God. This heavenly bliss 
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will endure forever, without ever becoming wearisome or 
monotonous, since its object is the infinite beauty of God. 


Since a goal can be attained only by means of the same 
order, the soul must be enriched by supernatural habits so 
that it may become capable of winning supernatural happi- 
ness. The basic supernatural habit is sanctifying grace, which 
is aptly compared to a new life, superadded to man’s natural 
life. This new life, although a created gift, bears a close 
resemblance to the life of God Himself. Indeed, St. Peter did 
not hesitate to affirm that by grace we are made “partakers 
of the divine nature” (II Peter, 1,4). Normally this new life 
is given by baptism, which our Lord designated as a super- 
natural birth, saying: “Unless a man be born again of water 
and the Holy Ghost, he cannot enter into the kingdom of 
God” (John, III, 5). Baptism of blood (martyrdom) and 
baptism of desire (love of God or perfect contrition) are 
extraordinary means of acquiring this divine life. 

Now, just as the principle of man’s natural life, the soul, 
is not the immediate source of his activities, but functions 
through the faculties, such as the intellect and the will, so 
too sanctifying grace, the principle of the supernatural life, 
does not directly perform actions, but operates through the 
supernatural virtues. That there are at least three such vir- 
tues is taught by St. Paul, who terminates a magnificent 
chapter in the first Epistle to the Corinthians with the words: 
“Now, there remain faith, hope and charity, these three; but 
the greatest of these is charity” (I Corinthians, XIII, 13). 
Faith, hope and charity are known as the theological or 
divine virtues because they perfect the soul in its direct 
relations with God Himself. By faith we accept the truths 
revealed by God because in His wisdom and veracity He can 
neither be deceived nor deceive; by hope we aspire to possess 
God as our final end in heaven, through the aid of His grace; 
by charity we love God because of His infinite goodness and 
also our neighbor because of His participation (at least 
potential) in the divine goodness. The theological virtues 
are infused into the soul together with sanctifying grace; they 
increase proportionately with every increase of sanctifying 
grace. When sanctifying grace is lost by mortal sin, charity 
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also departs. However, faith and hope remain unless a per- 
son commits a sin of despair (which expels hope as well as 
charity) or a sin directly opposed to faith (in which case all 
three are lost). 

While a person is in sanctifying grace the acts which he 
performs through the use of his natural virtues can be super- 
naturalized by the “good intention.” That is, he can make an 
act of divine charity, or love for God, offering to Him all 
his good deeds. These actions, though in themselves merely 
natural, thus become worthy of supernatural merit in heaven, 
and win for the soul an increase of sanctifying grace. It is 
well to note that even actions which in themselves are morally 
indifferent, such as eating and taking recreation, are included 
under the heading of naturally good acts, and by means of 


the good intention can be rendered meritorious of eternal 
happiness. 


However, according to the majority of theologians, be- 
sides the natural and the theological virtues, there are also 
supernatural moral virtues. These are qualities belonging to 
the same order as sanctifying grace and the theological vir- 
tues, and accordingly in some manner participations of the 
nature of God. Unlike the theological virtues, they have as 
their direct object, not God Himself, but creatures in their 
reference to God. While they differ essentially from the 
natural moral virtues, they reside in the same faculties as 
these latter. There are as many supernatural moral virtues 
as there are natural, and like the natural virtues they are 
classified under the four general or cardinal virtues of pru- 
dence, justice, fortitude and temperance. 


It might be asked, why the supernatural moral virtues are 
necessary over and above the natural. The answer is found 
in the fact that one in the state of sanctifying grace should 
be in the possession not only of supernatural life but also of 
its powers of operation, just as one who possesses natural life 
needs for its integrity faculties whereby to act. The super- 
natural powers required for actions directed to God are fur- 
nished by the theological virtues. But men are obliged also 
to perform virtuous actions toward creatures, and in order 
that these may be truly supernatural God gives those who 
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are enriched with the divine life of sanctifying grace the 
supernatural moral virtues. 


The main difference between the natural virtues and those 
of the supernatural order is found in the way in which they 
view their objects. The former estimate good and evil accord- 
ing to the light of reason, the latter according to the teach- 
ings of divine revelation. Thus, a person who pays his debts 
because his own intellect tells him that he should do so is 
practicing the natural virtue of justice; one who does so 
because God has revealed this obligation is practicing super- 
natural justice. Furthermore, whereas the natural virtues are 
acquired and increased by the repetition of acts, the super- 
natural come directly from God, who infuses them into the 
soul. They are given always with sanctifying grace, and they 
all increase in proportion as sanctifying grace increases. The 
supernatural moral virtues depart from the soul whenever 
sanctifying grace and charity are driven out by mortal sin. 


The supernatural virtues are intended principally to en- 
able the possessor to perform actions that are intrinsically 
supernatural, directed to the possession of God in heaven. 
They do not give the faculties the facility of operation that is 
one of the effects of the natural virtues. Thus, after a person 
has sinned frequently against temperance he may repent and 
receive God’s pardon. With the reception of sanctifying grace 
he also obtains all the supernatural virtues, including tem- 
perance. Yet, he still finds great difficulty in restraining his 
inordinate desire for intoxicating liquor, although he now 
receives greater supernatural power to avoid sin than when 
he was an enemy of God. However, it is only after he has 
acquired the natural virtue of temperance by many repeated 
acts of self-restraint that he will find a facility and even a 
measure of pleasure in the exercise of this cardinal virtue. 

From this example it is evident that one can have the 
supernatural virtues without having the natural virtues. 
Another example is found in the baptized infant who has 
performed no deliberate acts and accordingly has acquired 
no natural virtues, but nevertheless has received through his 
supernatural re-birth “of water and the Holy Ghost” all the 
supernatural virtues, both theological and moral. On the 
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other hand, one who has practiced virtue for a long time and 
then has the misfortune to fall into mortal sin loses imme- 
diately all his supernatural moral virtues, but retains at least 
a measure of his natural virtues. 

The natural and the supernatural virtues are not opposed 
to each other, any more than nature and grace are in oppo- 
sition. The ideal Christian is one who possesses both types 
of virtue in a high degree. In the performance of good actions 
he can utilize both. His infused virtues come into operation 
to regulate these actions according to the principles of faith 
and to direct them to the goal of eternal life. Thus they give 
supernatural perfection to his activities. The natural virtues 
render the performance of good deeds easy and pleasant. 
Every time he performs a virtuous act, the corresponding 
natural virtue is thereby strengthened, and at the same time 
he merits an increase of sanctifying grace and of all the super- 
natural virtues, which God will confer on him by direct in- 
fusion. One who lives in this manner is a Christian in the 
fullest sense, a true follower of Jesus Christ, for he is imi- 


tating the Son of God who in the course of His earthly life 
exemplified in the most perfect manner both the natural and 
the supernatural virtues. 


EXAMINATION OF CONSCIENCE 


Now there is no doubt about it, the best possible preparation for 
confession is not done before confession at all. It begins with the 
practice of an Examination of Conscience as part of one’s regular 
night prayers. And a little investigation will indicate that this is 
much, much honored in its omission. Not quite sure what young 
people and children do use for night prayers, we can be fairly certain 
that their prayers do not include the important examination of con- 
science. If it did, they would come to confession practically ready 
for confession. And their confessions would not sound as routine and 
stereotyped as they usually do. 


By Daniel A. Lord, S.J., “Examination of Conscience,” The 
Faculty Adviser, Vol. III, No. 5 (January, 1940), p. 1. 





High School Religion 


EUCHARISTIC QUESTIONNAIRES AGAIN 


“EXPLAIN THE MASS SO THAT WE MIGHT KNOW 
WHAT’S GOING ON” 


REVEREND GERALD ELLARD, S.J. 
Saint Mary’s College 
Saint Mary’s, Kansas 


Saint Ignatius say in The Exercises that what one discovers 
for himself (in prayer) is more profitable than if it had been 
pointed out at great length for him by another. I was re- 
minded of his remark recently. Some Jesuit scholastics, stu- 
dents of theology, showed me the “‘discovery” they had made 
when, in looking for a practical way to teach the Eucharist, 
they fell in with the current vogue of “questionnairing” high 
school students on their attitude towards Mass, Holy Com- 
munion and Eucharistic practices. There have been similar 
surveys more than once before, and the results gleaned there- 
from have appeared in these columns on more than one 
occasion. But the future priests in question, apparently 
unaware of the former questionnaires, had the great thrill of 
making discoveries for themselves—all the more valuable, 
we shall hope, than if pointed out to them by others. 

Fourteen high schools were chosen for questioning: six of 
these submitted to the test. Five of these were exclusively 
boys’ high schools, one was coeducational. Four of the schools 
replying are conducted by Jesuits, one by other religious 
men, one by Sisters. Each school replying is in a different 
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State, and together they represent a sampling of a wide area. 
Fifteen hundred and sixty replies were returned. 

The results, all told, as has been the case in similar experi- 
ments before, are decidedly sobering, and, for teachers willing 
to weigh them, are eloquent in their pleading for a knowledge 
of the relation of Communion to Sacrifice. “Explain the Mass 
so that we might know what’s going on,” or the injunction, 
“Explain the Mass and its parts,” formulate in the words of 
two boys what hundreds of boys are demanding. 

In reproducing the questionnaire, we shall indicate, along 
with the questions, the answers by the percentages as divided 
between the multiple choices. In a few cases it is not possible 
to give percentages accurate to the last fraction, because 
boys in some instances checked more than one reply in 
multiple choice questions. Questions as to the length of time 
devoted to thanksgiving after Communion, and to the habits 
of prayer at visits to the Blessed Sacrament, are here left out 
of consideration. 


Question: How often do you attend Mass and receive Holy 


Communion? Check one. 
MASS HOLY COMMUNION 


c. Several times . Several times 
weekly weekly 
. Monthly 
. Less than 
monthly 


Question: How do you follow the Mass? Check one. 
. Read missal 

. Missa Recitata 

. Pray the rosary 

. Private devotions 

. Mental prayer 
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Question: What is your principal reason for receiving Holy 


a 
b 
c. 
d 
e 
f 


Communion? Check one. 


. To follow the crowd 
. To overcome temptation 


To show personal love of our Lord 


. Urged by parents and others 
. For peace of mind 


For help in studies 


Give two other reasons in the order of importance. 


Among the reasons assigned were: 


For parents, family, friends (most frequent) 

For special intentions (very frequent) 

Thanksgiving (frequent) 

Help make friends 

Team 

To fight Communisim 

Vocation 

Break bad habits 

Help my father in his hour of trial 

To get enough grace to do good even in bad company 
Success in athletics 

Scared of death 

I don’t like to be driven 

Make First Fridays 

For persecuted countries 

Spiritual bouquets 

To make me enthusiastic about Christ 

Souls in Purgatory 

Success in sports 

Feeling I must 

For a car (high school age) 

My girl’s love (high school age) 

A good wife (high school age) 

To keep us out of war 

I think Holy Communion is the greatest defense against temptation 
Never to commit a mortal sin 

Holy Communion is a great relief for your mind: it gives you a 


new hope in life 


To keep in state of grace (frequent) 
Bring parents together 
To become a saint. 


One boy wrote, “I don’t feel right if I go to Mass and not 


to Holy Communion. Can’t explain why.” But it is painfully 
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significant both that the questionnaire did not suggest, nor 
any reply I have seen state that Communion is received 
because it is an integral part of MASS. In the schools in 
question the pointed questions of Most Reverend Bishop 
White of Spokane have not yet been taken into account in 
religious instruction: “Should not insistence also be laid on 
the intimate relation that exists between the Sacrament and 
the Sacrifice? On the fact that reception of Holy Communion 
during Mass is an integral part of perfect assistance at 
Mass?” In these schools, the words of Most Reverend Bishop 
Alter of Toledo would come as a surprise: “Without Holy 
Communion the Mass lacks completeness, and without the 
Mass Holy Communion suffers from the same defect.” Dis- 
covery rediscovered: this doctrine is clearly not being taught 
in the schools surveyed. 


Question: How do you make your preparation and thanks- 
giving at Communion time? 


PREPARATION THANKSGIVING 


a. Use prayer book. .36%' a. Use prayer book. . .26% 
b. Talk to our Lord. .56% b. Talk to our Lord. .61% 
c. Other ways 8% c. Other ways 


Appended remarks: 


I think the best way to make preparation and thanksgiving is to 
talk to our Lord and not to say all the compulsory prayers, like we 
are doing now. 

I believe Jesus Christ likes personal and individual prayers. 

When I talk to our Lord I can make myself more sincere be- 
cause the words I use are everyday words. Otherwise if I used 
a book made by the Church I more or less memorize the words that 
I say and I don’t realize what I am saying. 


Laudable as these and scores of similar expressions un- 
doubtedly are, for their stress on naturalness and familiarity 
in personal prayer, they still betray a total unawareness of 
the very notion of corporate or group thanksgiving, such as 


*It is regrettable that the questionnaire did not distinguish the missal from 
other types of prayer book. One cannot tell from the data how many of these 
students make the same prayer preparation and immediate thanksgiving that 
the Church gives to priests, the missal prayers. 
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the Church has in mind in framing the prescription of the 
Rituale Romanum, “The [thanksgiving] prayers said after 
the Communion in the Mass are not for the priest alone, but 
regard the other communicants as well.” Again, a discovery 
rediscovered: there can be in religious instruction, even on 
the high school level, a distinct lag behind current Catholic 
teaching. Would this entire group fail to betray any realiza- 
tion of the social function and aspect of Communion in 
sacrificial worship if this truth was being taught them? What 
response would they give to St. Paul’s words, “We many are 
one body, for we all eat one Bread’’? 


Question: What prevents you from receiving Holy Com- 
niinion frequently, several times a week? Check one. 


. Laziness 

. Not worthy 

. Don’t want to seem too pious 
. Habits of sin 

. No opportunity 

. Fear of confession 

. Other reasons 


Remarks: You are asked to make any personal observations 
you may wish. 


No breakfast 

Do not like to ring confession bell before Mass 

Cannot get breakfast at school 

Venial sins 

Cannot afford to buy breakfast 

That bed seems awfully good in the morning 

Often I try to fool myself by saying that I am in sin so that I can 
stay in bed 

Habits of sin give fear of confession and prevent receiving 

No variety in school breakfast 

Nothing prevents me. Rather I receive every day in order that 
nothing will get root in me to prevent me 

At times I find it very hard to acquire enough courage to go to 
confession 

Before going to bed I say to myself, “I am going to Holy Com- 
munion tomorrow,” but when the next morning comes I am too lazy 
to get up 
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I do not live far from the church, but I am too lazy to get up in the 
morning 

I go only when a bunch of fellows go with me 

Warm breakfast at school 

Tell us more about the effects of Communion 

Start a Communion Club (frequent) 


I might seem too pious to the other boys if I were to receive several 
times weekly 


Mother has to put up a number of lunches each morning. I haven’t 
the heart to ask her to pack my breakfast too. 

The last item is based on filial consideration, but few of 
the “‘excusing causes” are as well founded. Two full genera- 
tions after the Communion legislation of Pope Pius X, we 
here find the Jansenist poison still at work, as witness the 
remark: 


I don’t want Communion to become a habit, rather than a 
momentous occasion. Give us this day our daily Bread! 


The final question was also the most important. It frankly 
called for suggestions by the students themselves towards 
a better classroom presentation of Mass and Holy Com- 
munion, and better guidance in the whole field of Eucharistic 
piety. Here the pupils had a chance to teach the teachers. 
And in their suggestions they reflect those newer elements of 
current Catholic life that have come into ordinary conscious- 
ness since the days of the old Baltimore Catechism. Good as 
that book was in many respects, our hierarchy decided some 
years back that it was outmoded, and, under their guidance, 
a revision has been painstakingly made these last few years. 
Sent off now for papal approval, the book will no doubt soon 
be introduced to us, and in turn introduce us to current 
Catholicism. As Father Francis Connell, C.SS.R., says of it, 
as mirroring development in doctrine and doctrinal practices: 


Finally it must be remembered that a development of Catholic doc- 
trine is possible in the sense that, in the course of time, the Church 
can acquire a more profound and a more explicit understanding of 
the revealed truths committed to its custody, and a deeper apprecia- 
tion of the means of holiness encompassed by its ministry. This 
supernatural development must be reflected even in so elementary a 
manual as a catechism. The Revision takes cognizance of this growth 
by stressing phases of doctrine and of ownership that have come to 
the fuller consciousness of the Church in recent times and are clearly 
destined by Divine Providence to be remedies for the ills of the world 
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—the doctrines of the Mystical Body and of the Kingship of Christ, 
and the practices of active assistance at Holy Mass and of daily 
Communion.? 


In scanning the sugestions offered by these fifteen hundred 
boys it will be seen how their instinct has prompted them to 
ask for guidance in the active assistance at Holy Mass and 
the practice of daily Communion. It ought to be borne in 
mind that the majority of these young people assist at Mass 
daily by compulsion, but that only 8% assist, to use Bishop 
White’s expression, integrally by communicating. 


Question: What suggestions can you offer your teachers and 
Sodality Director for increasing your personal appreciation 
of Mass, Holy Communion and (chapel) visits?” 


Since no answers were suggested, the unanimity of ideas, 
even the comparative uniformity of phraseology, is all the 


more surprising. Samples of the fifteen hundred answers 
follow: 


Give us more talks on the Mass (about 50 times in this phrasing) 
Explain meaning of Mass (about 30 times in this phrasing) 
Explain Mass and Communion (very frequent in this phrasing) 
Teach us to follow the Mass (repeatedly in this phrasing) 
Explain the benefits of the Mass (10 times in this phrasing) 
Teach us to know the different parts of the Mass 

Have a talk once a week on the Mass 

Encourage use of missals (15 times in this phrasing) 
Distributing missals at school 

Sell missals at school 

Teach how to spend our time at Mass 


Teach use of missal (very frequent in various phrasings) 
Dry Mass 

Missa Recitata 

Give us books on the Mass, and pamphlets 

Tell us the effects of Mass 

Purpose of daily Mass 

Cut out obligatory daily Mass 

Make the Masses later 

Keep the prefect from snooping during Mass 

There should be more talks on the Mass and Communion 


Something should be done to make boys realize the beauty of the 
Mass 


> Cf. America, June 22, 1940, p. 287. 
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Offer an explanation of the Mass and Holy Communion 

Show how Mass, and Holy Communion, help to overcome tempta- 
tion and increase the love of our Lord 

More discussions concerning the Eucharist 

By requiring the Sodality as a whole to receive Communion at least 
twice a week, instead of weekly 

If it were not compulsory, I believe the boys would get more out 
of it 

I don’t think a teacher should be always hammering on the subject 

Well, I have listened to my teacher and he has changed me. I used 
not to go to Communion but once a month, but now I go as often 
as I can 

Do not hound the boys to go... . Tell them about other great 
fellows, all-around guys, who went to Mass and Holy Communion 
also 

Do not like to be forced 

Have about five novenas throughout the year 

Show us that the saints were real he-men 

I have seen many a boy going to Holy Communion when he or one 
of his relatives is in trouble. Why should we wait to ask the Lord 
until we get in trouble? 

Think of the people in the countries where the people are perse- 
cuted, who would like to go to Mass but have to fear being killed if 
they are caught 

Show us our privilege in being able to receive 

Put the boys on their honor: get rid of the prefect 

Give talks on the advantages . . . rather than concentrating on the 
obligation. At least balance our obligation with our privilege, with 
the emphasis on the latter. 


That last quotation seems a fitting one with which to end 
the long litany. A wise teacher, Erasmus said, will remember 
that he will be surpassed by his best pupils. A humble Re- 
ligion teacher in the present high school set-up, this ques- 
tionnaire confirms, can learn from his pupils precisely those 
elements of the Church’s present knowledge of herself that 
have emerged since he was a pupil on the benches. Lord, teach 
us teachers, even out of the mouths of our pupils. 





THE EIGHT BEATITUDES, THE TRULY CHRISTIAN 
WAY OF LIFE 


OUTLINES USED AT CISCA MEETINGS 


Eprror’s Nore: In the October number of this magazine we began the publi- 
cation of outlines followed at Cisca meetings in Chicago during the scholastic 
year 1938-39. The October issue printed the outlines used at Cisca committee 
meetings dealing with the first and second beatitudes. The material in this 
issue of the JoURNAL treats of the third and fourth beatitudes. Subsequent issues 
of the Journat will present the Cisca outlines for the other four beatitudes. 

To those of our readers who are not familiar with Cisca, may we say that 
its name stands for Chicago Inter-Student Catholic Action. Reverend Martin 
Carrabine, S.J., is its moderator. The various activities of Cisca are carried on 
through the following main committees: (1) Ewucharistic—Our Lady, (2) 
Apostolic, (3) Literature, (4) Social Action. Each Committee meets on an 
assigned Saturday, once a month, during the school year at an assigned central 
location. The meetings are attended by interested students from the Catholic 
high schools and colleges of the archdiocese. The reader will observe that the 
following material is organized for use at Committee meetings. 


“BLESSED ARE THE MERCIFUL, FOR THEY SHALL 
OBTAIN MERCY” 


THEME FOR DECEMBER 


DEFINITION OF Mercy: “Kind or compassionate treat- 
ment of the suffering and needy.” 


BEATITUDE OF Mercy: Blessed are the merciful, “for 
whom the need of others is their need, whom no obstacle, no 
sin or foulness can hinder from succoring their starving 
brother, and whose hands are closed by no ingratitude.” 
(Adam: Spirit of Catholicism, p. 114.) 


REASON FOR DECEMBER Topic: “Charity (mercy) is the 
completion of justice.” (Schumacher: The Social Message of 
the New Testament, p. 62.) 

For justice alone, even though most faithfully observed, can remove 
indeed the cause of social strife, but can never bring about a union 
of minds and hearts. Yet this union, binding men together, is the 
main principle of stability in all institutions, no matter how perfect 


242 
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they may seem... (Pius XI; On Reconstructing the Social Order, 
p. 39). 


ACTIVITY FOR THE MontH: “Make straight the way of the 
Lord” (Gospel for third Sunday in Advent). That is, prepare 
for the establishment of Christ’s Kingdom by works of mercy. 

PATRON FOR THE MonruH: Blessed “Mother Cabrini,” who 


won her way to beatitude of works of mercy among Chi- 
cago’s poor. 


SPECIAL ACTIVITIES FOR EACH WEEK: 

First week: Keep score card of sacramental aids and prac- 
tice drills in mercy. 

Second week: Daily reading from the life of some Saint or 
friend of God, in order to learn how to live the beatitude. 
(Suggested bibliography at end of Literature meeting.) 

Third week: Works of mercy applied to Christmas activi- 
ties: baskets for the poor, parties for slum children, etc., re- 
membering that whatever we do to one of Christ’s “least 
brethren” we do Christ Himself. 


EucHARISTIC-Our LApY MEETING 


I. MENTAL Prayer: “Christ, the great exemplar of mercy.” 
Il. WHERE ARE YOUR CREDENTIALS? 


The Gospel for tomorrow’s Mass (Second Sunday of Ad- 
vent) tells us that some well-meaning Jews, seriously looking 
for the promised Redeemer, came to Jesus and inquired: 
“Art Thou He that art to come, or look we for another?” 
Our Lord did not ask them merely to take His word for proof 
of His divine mission. He pointed to His works of mercy: 
‘“«, . the blind see, the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, 
. . . the poor have the gospel preached to them.” The very 
fact that ‘“He went about doing good to all,” relieving distress, 
was incontestable evidence that Jesus was the Christ, the 
promised Messiah. For He who had come down among men 
expressly to perform the greatest act of mercy ever known, 
the giving of His life at a tremendous cost for our redemp- 
tion, could not but stoop and alleviate physical and mental 
suffering wherever He found it. The works of mercy, fill up 
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the days of Christ’s brief public ministry, “furnish the legal 
title and evidence” “for the arrival of the new era” of Chris- 
tianity. (Schumacher: p. 19.) 

Suppose that a well-meaning Communist should come to 
you and say: “Is it really true, as you claim, that your Church 
is Christ living on today in His Mystical Body?” Could you 
reply: “The blind are today still taken care of with loving 
solicitude, the sick are nursed back to health or else tenderly 
helped to find their way safely into eternity; the leper’s sores 
are dressed, and the poor do indeed have the gospel preached 
to them’’? Of the Church in general I believe we could truth- 
fully make this statement. For look at the vast system of 
charitable organizations she has built up throughout the 
world. Is there any form of distress—physical, mental, or 
moral—which the Church does not try to alleviate? (Ex- 
ample: Brothers Christopher, in November, 1938, Catholic 
Digest.) 

Then suppose your Communist friend should turn to you 
and say: “But all that is so organized, and so impersonal. If 
Christ is still on earth, I want to see Him personally doing 
these things—not working through the cold machinery of 
institutions. I want to meet Him down in the city’s slums, 
showing these outcasts of society that there is someone who 
really cares. Communism does this.” Yes, but instead of heal- 
ing, it only deepens their wounds with the gospel of hate. 
“Where is this Christ in human flesh? Is He a living force in 
the world today?” 

Perhaps you then begin to remember something you have 
been hearing lately at the Cisca meetings: “Well, you see, 
I’m really supposed to be a Christ-bearer myself. He actually 
does live within me; He makes me live with His own divine 
life, so that I’m the one who ought personally to be carrying 
on the work which the Jesus of history did—or rather, I ought 
to be letting Him use my mind and body to do these things. 
I suppose it must be pretty difficult to find Christ through all 
the outer wrappings of self, which have hidden Him in me. 
But I am really a Christopher, a Christ-bearer; so when you 
see me you ought to be seeing Christ Himself.” 

Naturally the Communist would inquire: “So you claim 
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in some way to be Christ! But the Jesus of history proved the 
validity of His claims by works of mercy. Where are your 
credentials?” 

How would you answer?—Or would you just fade out of 
the picture? 


DISCUSSION 


Christ’s mercy and kindness “are like a life-giving stream 
flowing through the world of human beings, offering help and 
solace. They are the sweetest manifestation of the divine to 
mankind, and are easily understood by all because there is 
no human heart that does not need and yearn for sympathy. 
(Schumacher, p. 19) Let’s take a look at Christ’s brief public 
life and see just how He practiced the beatitude of mercy. 

1. Read Matt., Chapters 8, 9, and 14. Then try to imagine 
yourself in Christ’s place on one of those busy days. What 
would you have done had you been in His place? What ex- 
cuses would you have found for quitting at about the third 
inning? (Harm to health, no time, neglecting other things, 
ingratitude on others’ part, their “underservingness” of any 
help, etc.?) 

2. What features of your daily life does Christ seem to 
have left out of His? (Leisure time, pleasures, and diver- 
sions?) Does that mean you ought to leave these things out 
of your life entirely? Do you see any possibility of making a 
pleasure or diversion out of works of mercy? How? 

3. Perhaps Christ’s complete self-giving is a bit too much 
for me. As a Christ-bearer I’m more of a “jallopy” than a 
Cadillac. But let’s just figure out a few occasions when we 
might show ourselves as Christophers by our readiness to 
show mercy. 

a. At home: towards Dad—even if it’s only to get him a 
paper; toward Mother—maybe she wants something from 
the store: Brother—well, buttons do need sewing on; he 
could use your ball, your skates, your time; and Big Sister is 
in such a flurry because her things didn’t get ironed. (Note: 
all those little things are not acts of strict justice but of mercy, 
which begins where justice leaves off.) Afraid of being the 
family stooge? What was Christ to the whole countryside? 
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b. At school: Jack or Jane, who lacks personal attractive- 
ness, is cut cold by everyone. How would Christ act toward 
this most hopeless form of poverty, (Cf. Matt. IX: 36. Re- 
member that this was written about the ragtag, rough and 
uncouth, and that Christ was a gentleman.) How far can 
you carry your “shepherding” of those who lack leadership? 
(Go around with them at school? Walk home with one or 
get a date for one?) Would you compromise your own popu- 
larity by so doing? What did Christ say when certain per- 
sons made remarks about the company He kept? (Matt. IX: 
11-13) 

(1) Our Lord has said: ‘Freely you have received; freely 
give.” What have you received that you could freely give? 
Tomorrow’s Epistle says: “Wherefore receive one another as 
Christ also hath received you . . .”? Ought we to take that 
seriously enough to receive into our “set” someone who needs 
the alms of our friendship? 

(2) Jane Smith has been “indiscreeet”’ on one occasion. So 
the gossip makes its rounds, gathering a huddle here and 
there to discuss the matter. Glances of horror and disap- 
proval meet Jane wherever she goes until her life is one round 
of misery. Read Jn. VIII: 3-11 for Christ’s manner of deal- 
ing with the worst kind of sin and its accusers. “If none save 
those who are without sin be permitted to cast the first stone, 
never will a stone be thrown. Christ and the sinner will stand 
alone, supreme mercy and its pitiable object.” (Schumacher, 
pp. 22-3) Can you afford to show mercy to Jane Smith? Can 
you be the first to drop your stone of gossip and leave the 
group? Would it take some intestinal fortitude? 


4. “Christ put the seal on His life’s work by a final word 
and act of mercy, when He prayed for the forgiveness of His 
enemies . . . and promised the repentant thief the paradise of 
heaven.” (Schum., p. 23; also Luke XXIII: 34) Can you 
forgive one who chiseled in on your date last week? the one 
who is always making cutting remarks about or to you? 
Doesn’t it seem to you that readiness to forgive shows weak- 
ness on your part? Does it lessen your self-respect? What 
does the reward for the beatitude of mercy mean to you 
practically? (“For they shall obtain mercy.”’) 
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5. Ought you as a member of society to practice mercy 
towards fellow-citizens who are strangers? The poor in the 
city slums, for instance—should you be another Christ to 
them? How? But suppose the father is a drunkard and the 
mother a spendthrift, should you try to help them? (Did the 
Prodigal Son receive justice or mercy?) 


In Christ’s discourse on the last judgment, “it is indeed 
wonderful how, leaving unmentioned that side of compassion 
which ministers to the soul, He spoke only of the offices of 
bodily compassion, and of them as bestowed upon Himself.” 
ay XIII: On Christian Democracy, p. 419, Catholic Mind 
Ed. 


What kind of works of mercy would be practicable for stu- 
dents? Can you possess the beatitude of mercy by proxy— 
that is if you merely give to the charitable organizations 
without ever having personal contact with poor? 


III. How to AcQurIRE THE BEATITUDE OF MERCY: 


The foregoing discussion gave you just a few of the what- 
to do’s. But you have doubtless been thinking that Chris- 
tianity (of the 100% variety) is a pretty tough job, if you 
are going to be in any remote way like the Christ who lives 
within you. Look up Furfey’s Fire on the Earth, pp. 53-59, 
for our two fundamental needs: 


1. Increase of grace through (a) Mass and Communion 
(pp. 53-59); (b) Increased facility in doing acts of mercy 
(pp. 53-54). 


This facility is acquired only by practice. If you want to be 
a good football player, you will practice two or three hours 
a day. To be a good musician, you will have to practice at 
least four or five hours. Can you be a good “‘beatitudinarian” 
without ever practicing mercy? How much practice would 
you estimate as necessary for the beatitude of mercy? 


SUGGESTION FOR THE WEEK’s Activity: Sit down with 


paper and pencil and draw up your plan of campaign in the 
form of a score card. 
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SCORE CARD FOR MERCY CAMPAIGN 
I. Sacramental aids: 


1. Mass and Communion 
2. Mental prayer on beatitude 


3. Aspiration, the battle cry: “God make 
haste to help me” 


II. Practice drills (to increase facility): 
1. At home 
2. At school 
3. Social Work 
a. Poor box 
b. Catholic Worker 
c. Personal contacts 


How about making this score card—filled out but un- 
signed—a birthday present to Christ, our Infant King? What 
a wonderful gift Cisca could give Him if it would add up all 
these scores and present them to the Infant Christ on Christ- 


mas morning! Can we do this? If you think so, have your 
school send in its scores to the Cisca Office before December 
25. 


Specific suggestion for works of mercy, to which “practice 
drills” might lead: 

1. Group adoption of a needy family; 

2. Regular contribution (no matter how small) to the 
Catholic Worker House of Hospitality; 

3. “Adoption” of an orphan to visit and send little gifts to; 

4. Reading to the blind (especially to students) ; 

5. Visiting of charitable institutions for the aged, blind, 
deaf, crippled or poor; 

6. What else? 


LITERATURE COMMITTEE MEETING 
MENTAL Prayer: “Kyrie Eleison.” 
How full of this plea for mercy are all our prayers, espe- 
cially in the Mass! And God’s answer? “Blessed are the mer- 
ciful; for they shall obtain mercy.” 





HIGH SCHOOL BELIGION 


LITERATURE OF MERCY 
I. A Littte-KNown Papat DocuMENT oF MERCY. 


Encyclical of Leo XIII: Christian Democracy, Catholic 
Mind Ed. 

A. Mercy knows no barrier of race or class distinctions. 

“The Christian law of charity (mercy) . . . is large enough 
to embrace all ranks as belonging to one and the same family, 
the offspring of the same all-beneficient Father, redeemed by 
the One Savior, and called to the same eternal inheritance 
(p. 416). 

1. Does this “law” apply to Jews? to non-Catholic 
negroes? 

2. Strange to say, the paragraph on p. 416, voices Leo’s 
plea for the wealthy class! . . . show the same “diligence” to 
them as to the poor. How practice mercy towards a wealthy 
capitalist? Is it an act of mercy to “invite” the rich to share 
in our work among the poor? (p. 417) 


B. You can’t solve the social problem by economics alone. 

“The social question” —far from being merely economic— 
“is first of all moral and religious.” (p. 418) 

1. It has been said that all our New Deal legislation bene- 
fitting the workers has been enacted through Communists. 
Will their raising of wages and shortening of work hours nec- 
essarily benefit: a. the workingman and his living conditions, 
b. industry, c. society in general? (Cf. p. 418) 


2. Why can’t Catholics accept the Communists “out- 
stretched hand?” 


C. Mercy means doing, not talking. 


“By the law of mutual charity, which, as it were, com- 
pletes the law of justice, we are bidden not only to give to 
all their due, but also to do kindnesses one to another not 
in word nor in tongue, but in deed and in truth.” (p. 419) 

1. Here is the Church’s own teaching.on works of mercy. 
Are they a matter of counsel or of command, i.e., is it good 
to do them or must we? 


2. Are such works an essential mark of Christianity? Why, 
or why not? 
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II. Mercy IN THE SECULAR Press: “When you give, it 
hurts.”—The world writes brief summary of the argu- 
ments against personally giving to beggars on the street, 
taken from The Reader’s Digest for July, 1938, p. 95. 

1. Any holes in that argument? Do you agree? How an- 
swer the writer’s objections? What Christian doctrine does 
the author seem not to know? 

2. Should we have all our works of mercy done by trained 
social workers? 


3. Were all who received Christ’s mercy worthy or even 
grateful? 


III. A Mopern ApostLEe or Mercy. A consistent Catholic 
writes. 


Review in a series of episodic sketches Sorrow Built a 
Bridge, biography of Rose Hawthorne by Katherine Burton. 

1. Rose’s first encounter with poverty; 

2. Nurse Lathrop’s first cancer patient; 

3. A refuge for the hopeless sick; 

4. The merciful shall obtain mercy. 


DISCUSSION 


Though Rose Hawthorne has not been canonized, she has 
one quality of God’s saints—total devotion to works of 
mercy. Let’s see what saints teach about practicing mercy: 

1. We all believe mercy is an excellent virtue. Why are we 
half-hearted in practice? 

Which of the following solutions seems best to you? 

a. “They (the saints) believe in, act upon, and bank upon 
with total conviction, things that most of us believe in 
vaguely.” (Martindale: What Are Saints? p. 153). How can 
we change a vague belief to total conviction? 

b. “I will tear down the illogical barrier between the busi- 
ness world and Religion: I will live one life instead.” How 
would you do this? 

c. “Social justice and charity, not as pregnant phrases and 
empty realities, but as Christian principles lived out full 
length seven days of the week. . . .” (University of Notre 
Dame Religious Bulletin, Oct. 19) 
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2. Why do the Saints never need “pep” meetings or other 
stimuli? 

3. Did the Saints employ publicity agents? (Cf. What Are 
Saints? p. 155) 

4. On December 22, we of this Archdiocese are privileged 
to celebrate the first feast day of Blessed “Mother Cabrini”, 
Chicago’s own modern apostle of mercy. We might take 
Mother Cabrini’s feast day as the special occasion to say the 
following prayer for all our fellow Ciscans especially: 

God, give Saints to our country and our times; may Christ dawn 
again so vividly for us that the germ of sanctity which exists in every 
man may come to what it can, and our lives be enriched, inflamed, 
intensified, purified, Christianized, Christianizing, uplifted and lifting 
others till we become ‘sons of God’ through Him who for our sake 
took flesh and dwelt among us, Jesus Christ, Himself the Son of God 


and Son of Mary, the crown and queen of Saints. Through Christ 
our Lord. Amen (What Are Saints, p. 157). 


ACTIVITY FOR THE WEEK: Daily reading from the Life of 
Christ or of a Saint devoted to works of mercy that the 
“germ of sanctity in every man may come to what it can.” 


What flows into my mind about Christ’s mercy—His stream 
or the secular? 


Dynamic, READABLE LIvEs FOR STUDENTs: (Cfr. Supple- 
ment to Literature Bulletin). 


“BLESSED ARE THE POOR IN SPIRIT, FOR THEIRS 
IS THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN” 
THEME FOR JANUARY 
Wuo ARE THE Poor IN SPIRIT? 
1. The poor who see, even in their injustices, the permis- 


sive will of God. 

2. The rich who, out of charity, quietly and secretly share 
their wealth. 

3. Employers who, mortifying the lust for power and 
profit, share their gain. (Griffin, in Orate Fratres, Vol. IX, 
p. 362.) 

4. All who are content with what divine Providence has 
given to them. 
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REASONS FOR JANUARY TOPIC: 


1. The supreme need of our day is a right philosophy of 
wealth. For the prophets of materialism have led people to 
believe that Property and Wealth are the chief factors in 
social welfare and happiness. The value of personal dignity 
and of the family as the basis of human welfare and happi- 
ness has sunk almost out of sight. These two values must be 
restored if society is to be saved. (See, The Christian Front, 
December, 1938 “The Poor in Spirit’’). 

2. “The desire of money is the root of all evils; which some 
having coveted have erred from the faith, and have entangled 
themselves in many sorrows” (I Tim. 6:10). 


3. Poverty, Christ says, is heaven. “Blessed are the poor in 
spirit, for theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven.” Not “shall be,” 
but is. Poverty, Christ says, is blessed, not only because it 
gives, and giving relieves human suffering, but more because 
it sweeps away the dust that blinds the soul. Wealth buys 
vanity, flattery; it softens and blunts. The rich, Christ says, 
can only be saved by a miracle. But the poor have Heaven 
in their hearts, having Christ. 


PAPAL TEACHING ON CHRISTIAN POVERTY: 


“For then only will the economic and social organism be 
soundly established and attain its end, when it secures for all 
and each those goods which the wealth and resources of 
nature, technical achievement, and the social organization of 
economic affairs can give. These goods should be sufficient to 
supply all needs and proper conveniences, and to uplift men 
to that higher level of prosperity and culture which, provided 
it be used with prudence, is not only no hindrance but is of 
singular help to virtue.” (On the Reconstruction of the Social 
Order, p. 22). 

ACTIVITY OF THE Montu: Consecration of the family to 
the Sacred Heart—i.e., to enthrone Christ with His ideals 
and His standards as King of our home. 

PATRON FOR THE MontTH: THE Hoty Famiry (feast in 
January) for the intention that we obtain their notions of 
wealth and poverty. 
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SPECIAL WEEKLY ACTIVITIES: 


I. Jan. 7-14: Use of “Rating Scale” for the “poor in 
spirit,” and daily mental prayer on Christ’s poverty, in order 
to rise higher on the “scale”’. 

II. Jan. 14-21: A practical experiment on how to have a 
good time on nothing a day. Bring results to Apostolic Meet- 
ing. 

III. Jan. 21-28: Consecration of family to the Sacred 
Heart: i.e., to enthrone Christ with His standards and ideals 
as King of our home. 

IV. Jan. 28-Feb. 4: “To live down the lie that the Church 
is allied with wealth.” How? 


EucuHaristic-Our Lapy COMMITTEE 


I. MENTAL Prayer: “Being rich, He became poor for our 
sakes” (II Cor. 8:9). “When the Word came into this world, 
He, the King of heaven and earth, willed to dispose the de- 
tails of His birth, life and death, in such a manner that their 
most significant feature was poverty, contempt for the things 
of the world. The poorest are born at least under a roof; He 
first sees the day upon straw in a manger, for “there was no 
room” for His Mother in the inn. At Nazareth He leads the 
obscure life of a poor artisan. In His public life, He has 
nowhere to lay His Head, although ‘the foxes have holes.’ 
At the hour of His death, He is stripped of His garments and 
fastened naked to the Cross. He leaves His executioners to 
take possession of that tunic woven by His Mother; His 
friends have forsaken Him; of His Apostles, He sees only 
St. John near Him. At least His mother remains to Him; but 
no; He gives Her to His disciples: ‘Behold Thy Mother.’ Is 
not this absolute renunciation?” (See Marmion: Christ the 
Ideal of the Monk, pp. 202-3.) 


DISCUSSION 


1. Since Christ chose poverty for Himself, are we to con- 
clude that poverty is always good? Why, then, relieve pov- 
erty? (Do you know the difference between poverty and 
pauperism?) For whom is poverty a real evil? A real good? 
What does it do for souls? 
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2. We are members of the Mystical Body, through which 
Christ continues to live His life on earth. Can we be truly 
Christian without practicing some degree of poverty? (cf. 
Catholic Mind, Oct. 8, 1938, p. 387). What degree would 
you consider necessary for the ordinary Christian? 

3. Why a vow of poverty in the Church? (Cf. Sheen: Cross 
and Crisis, pp. 218-18.) 

4. What is the difference between poverty as taught by the 
Church and the abolition of private poverty as demanded by 
Communism? 


II. How Do WE Get TuHat Way? 


Maryleth Jones has a crush on Norma Shearer. How do I 
know? Why, her room is littered with pictures of her ideal in 
every imaginable costume from bathing suit to opera cloak. 
And we hear nothing but Norma Shearer from the time that 
Maryleth is shaken into consciousness in the morning till she 
falls asleep at night. She has read and day-dreamed every 
detail of Norma’s life until she walks like her, talks like her— 
fixes her hair like her. If Miss Shearer should sprain her 
ankle, Maryleth would develop a limp! Want to see Norma 
Shearer? Don’t bother paying for a movie; just let me intro- 
duce you to Maryleth Jones. 

1. Is that picture of Maryleth exaggerated? Is it possible 
to become like another person just by reading or thinking 
a lot about him or her? Could we become something like 
Christ if we read and thought more about Him? Why don’t 
we? (Afraid of being “different”? Of being thought pious? 
Of becoming a saint? ) 

2. Would thinking about Christ in His life of poverty help 
us to imitate Him? There is something more in Christ’s life, 
however, than mere dead, historical events. Take, for in- 
stance, something as recent as the heroic holding of the 
Alcazar by a handful of Spanish cadets two years ago. We 
read about it, thrilled to it. And then? Full stop! But Christ’s 
life! It’s something still vital, dynamic, like the hem of His 
robe, a touch brings healing. How make this contact? We’re 
members of His Mystical Body, we reach out to Him in our 
thought with faith and desire to be really like Him. “It is the 
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‘Oneness’ in spiritual ideal that releases the streams of life 
accumulated through Christ’s merits and permits them to 
circulate through the soul.” (Leen: The True Vine and Its 
Branches, p. 27.) For Christ’s poverty, Christ’s whole life, is 
like a sacrament, bringing divine life to all who contact it. 


DISCUSSION 


1. Does Christ expect us to reproduce in our lives the de- 
tails of His poverty? “It is feeling we must keep in tune with 
our glorious Head as members of His Mystical Body that is 
important. It is the spirit of our actions marking time with 
Him and all the activity of His humanity that gives sense and 
consistency to our personal life as members of Him.” 
(Adapted from Leen, pp. 28-29.) 

2. How can we show Christ’s spirit of poverty at home? 


3. Would it be practising poverty to “skip” supper (or 
breakfast) at the College Inn after a dance and get to Holy 
Communion in the morning? 

4. What demands contrary to the spirit of poverty do 
students make on their parents? (Might class rings, spring 
proms, etc., be against the spirit of poverty? When? When 
not?) 

5. Can a boy be “poor in spirit” and live in a comfortable 
home with an ample allowance and with no pinch of want? 
How? 

6. Can a student be destitute and not be poor in spirit? 
What makes the difference? 

ACTIVITY OF THE WEEK: Measure yourself on the “Rating 
Scale for the Poor in Spirit.” See on what degree of the beati- 
tudes you stand. If you want to reach a high degree, how 


will you go about the process? Can you lift yourself by your 
own boot straps? So what? 


RATING SCALE FOR THE POOR IN SPIRIT’ 


First DEGREE: Do I covet anything (from a fur coat to a 
fountain pen) so much that I would steal it? (Of course 
not! ... Well then, I rate higher than the first degree. ) 


? Bishop von Ketteler, quoted in The Catholic World, Dec., 1938, p. 323. 
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SECOND DecrREE: Am I discontented with things at home, 
grumbling about the food, the inconvenience, etc.? 

Tuirp Decree: Perhaps I don’t “gripe,” but do I have a 
craving for finer clothes, a newer model car, better furniture, 
so that I won’t be ashamed to invite my friends in? Do I 
become more agreeable to Mother and Dad when I am get- 
ting ready to ask for something? 

FourtH DEGREE: How much class-consciousness have I? 
Do I look upon “foreigners,” slum dwellers, Negroes, Jews 
as my social inferiors? 


FirtH DEGREE: What is my ideal of a happy married life: 
a plain but comfortable apartment or one with all the latest 
gadgets? In preparing for a professional or business career, 
what is my principal motive? to get “rich quick” or to earn 
enough for ordinary comfort and security? What part in my 
day dreams has the life of the idle rich? 

StxtH DecREE: How generous am I with my allowance? 
(to younger brothers or sisters, to the poor, etc.?) Do I ever 
deny myself anything in order to give to someone who is in 
need? 

SEVENTH DEGREE: Can I sincerely take to heart St. John’s 
advice, ‘“Love not the world nor the things which are in the 
world.” (I Jn. 2:15.) Could I stand the test of suggesting a 
cut in my allowance, giving my muffler or skates to younger 
brother or sister, sharing my room, etc.? 

E1cHTtTH Decree: When I make my Offering at Mass, do 
I really and consistently give back to God in will and in- 
tention every single thing I possess, mentally laying it upon 
the altar with the bread and wine, to be used in future only 
as God wills? If so, I am truly “poor in spirit,” and the 
Kingdom of Heaven is already mine. 

NintTH Decree: Am I so “poor in spirit” as to be desirous 
of taking the vow of poverty in order to “bend over back- 
wards,” thus establishing a balance in society with those who 
seek wealth as the greatest good on earth? “The two great 
evils of our souls are, on the one hand, an insatiable thirst for 
enjoyment and possessions, and on the other, selfishness, 
which has destroyed charity in us. Rich and poor alike suffer 
from this disease.” 





HIGH SCHOOL RELIGION 


LITERATURE COMMITTEE MEETING 


CULTURAL PLEASURES OF THE POOR IN SPIRIT 
OR HOW TO ENJOY YOURSELVES ON 
NOTHING A DAY 


MENTAL PRAyYER: “Lady poverty’s happiest troubadour.” 

“One of the most pleasing and joyous songs ever heard in 
this vale of tears is without doubt the famous ‘Canticle of the 
Sun’ of St. Francis. Now the man who composed it, who wrote 
and sang it, was .. . the Poor Man of Assisi, who possessed 
nothing on earth.” (Caritate Christi Compulsi of Pius XT, 
p. 19.) 


I. JACK AND JANE GOODFELLOW, GRADUATES OF THIS YEAR. 


Tack and Jane are going to graduate in June. So this year 
will be a hard pull for Mother and Dad, with the prom, class 
rings, Commencement outfits, annual, and all the parties to 
be “thrown” afterwards. Then, of course Dad has to start 
saving for college next year, because Jane can’t be snubbed 
by that Joyce Vandastor, who is going to some swanky place 
in the East. And so poor old Dad pulls in his belt and remarks 
to one of his cronies at the club: “You know, my kids have 
managed to get in with a jolly crowd this year! Something 
doing all the time. Dining and dancing, amusements. and 
drives out to country clubs—there’s not a dull moment in 
their day—or night. Only it takes an awful lot of money for 
a guy like me, depending on just a salary, to keep two kids 
up with the Joneses.” 


DISCUSSION 


1. According to Mr. Goodfellow’s philosophy, riches, suc- 
cess and pleasure are three things most to be desired. Where 
does he get these ideas? Over the radio? From the news- 
papers? Magazines? What plays? Does even music have a 
tendency to make one feel that way? 

2. If J. and J. go to a non-Catholic college, will they de- 
velop the idea that comfort and pleasure are the end of 
existence? Any specific proof of this? 


3. Have you yourselves imbibed any of this philosophy of 
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life? Where do you get it? Reading? Movies? After mentally 
living on yachts, in luxurious mansions for two hours, do you 
ever come out of a show feeling positively depressed by the 
drabness of your own surroundings? Does high-pressure ad- 
vertising of luxuries through radio and magazines affect you 
with (1) unattainable desires or (2) discontent? 


4. Do novels or plays about “high life” stimulate day- 
dreaming? 


II. PLEASURES THAT Cost NOTHING. 


1. How do most people nowadays obtain their amusement? 
Does pleasure practically always cost money? 


2. Can you name any ways of entertaining yourself and 
your friends without money, or with very little expenditure? 

a. at home? b. at school? c. What are costless substitutes 
for movies? d. Did you ever spend a day at the Field 
Museum? Ever visit Adler Planetarium or Shedd Aquarium 
or the Art Institute on a free day? Any cultural benefit to be 
derived therefrom? e. Ever cultivate a comparatively costless 
hobby? What, for instance? f. Ever try finding pleasure and 
occupation for yourself and friends in making things for the 
poor: for boys, toys or Hop Ching Checker Boards; for girls, 
comforters or even dresses? What else? 


3. Is the reading of books a forgotten pleasure? Does the 
average high school student read books not required for 
school work? If so, what books: classics? How many of you 
can really spend an enjoyable evening with a classic? (Radio 
on or off?) What classics have you recently enjoyed? 

4. Do you know any of Peter Maurin’s epigrams on money, 
wealth? (See Easy Essays.) 


ACTIVITY OF THE WEEK: Try a practical experiment in 
having a good time on nothing a day. Be prepared to discuss 
your experiment at the Apostolic Meeting next week. 


SpecraL Activity: Write a skit, “How Christian is the 
Modern Family.” 





HIGH SCHOOL RELIGION 


AposToLic COMMITTEE MEETING 
FAMILY LIFE OF THE POOR IN SPIRIT 


MENTAL Prayer: Christ at the Wedding Feast of Cana, 
a symbol of Christ in the Modern Home. Schluter-Hermkes: 
“The Family,” in Catholic Mind, August 22, 1938, pp. 318, 
319-20, 322-3. 

I. How CurisTIAN Is THE MODERN FAmILy? Skit showing 
the home life of a modern Catholic family. 


DISCUSSION 

1. What’s wrong with that family? with Dad? with 
Mother? with Jack and Jane? Would you ever know it was 
Catholic? 

2. Would you call that an upper—or middle-class family? 
Transfer the scene to the slums. What change in the charac- 
ters? Is there poverty of spirit? 

3. If you were to write a companion piece in order to show 
a family whose members were poor in spirit, what changes 
would you suggest? (Do you think Bob Cratchit’s family 
would be a good illustration, though a trifle out of date? 
Did they possess all the goods to which even the poor are 
entitled, according to the Holy Father?) (Cf. On the Recon- 
struction of the Social Order, p. 22, or p. 1 of these outlines. ) 
If they didn’t, wouldn’t they have a right to grumble at 
society? 

4. You often hear a young man or woman say: “When I 
get married, I’m not going to have more than one or two 
children, so that I can afford to give them all the advantages 
they ought to have.” Do you agree? If not, how would you 
answer? Pym 

5. For what other reasons is the “will to have children 
dying out, and often already dead?” (Cf. Catholic Mind, 
August 22, 1938, p. 311.) 

6. Is it right for pauper parents to have children, thereby 
imposing additional burdens on the State? 


II. THe CatHorttc AcTIoN APOSTOLATE BEGINS AT HOME. 


“Here is the key to all Catholic life and action—that the 
laymen as well as the priest is called to be another Christ for 
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the Christianizing of the world. “The re-Christianizing of the 
family is a job for the layman. It cannot be done by the 
Government, by a town council, by a priest, by a bishop, or 
by the Pope. It cannot be done by our neighbors; it can only 
be done by ourselves. . . . The existence of the Church de- 
pends upon it and civilization is equally dependent upon 
eared 

“Catholic Action has for its final aim the Christianizing of 
the world. Before States, cities, municipalities are changed, 
the family which makes up these will require to be changed. 
(Catholic Mind for September 22, 1938, pp. 367-8.) 


DISCUSSION 


1. How can we change our home environment? (Friends, 
conversation, papers, books, magazines. ) 

2. Would it help to have religious pictures, holy water 
font, saying of grace at meals? Would family night prayers 
be unthinkable? Compline? 

3. What entertainment would you suggest for the poor in 
spirit? (Here is the place to report on your ACTIVITY FOR 
THE WEEK.) Would family Mass and Communion pro- 
mote unity? Family Communion breakfast? 


III. CoNsECRATE YouR FAMILY TO THE SACRED HEART. 


If we do all, or even some of the things suggested in the 
preceding discussion, we are going to need not only a resolute 
will but also the grace of God. The Family Mass and Com- 
munion will help very much. But would we not also find a 
great aid in the consecration of our family to the Sacred 
Heart? i.e., to enthrone Jesus Christ with His standards and 
ideals as King of our Home? To ask Him “to cause to flourish 
in our midst those virtues to which Thou hast promised peace 
here below.” “Thou shalt reign over our minds in the sim- 
plicity of our faith.” 

We ask the Divine Heart to “preside over our assemblies,” 
to be with us whenever we are gathered together. For if Christ 
is there, the spirit of criticism and discontent, the spirit of 
wanting to keep pace with a pagan world in all its luxuries 
and amusements will find no room among us. An eminent 
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writer has said of pagan Rome: “A society . . . where money 
meant everything and man nothing had to fall, and it fell.” 
We can save the society of our day from its doom by saving 
ourselves and our families from the spirit of money and 
pleasure seeking. Shumaker, p. 83, “Ill fares the land for 
hastening ills a prey where wealth accumulates and men 
decay.” 
DISCUSSION 

Directions on how to consecrate the family; pictures, leaf- 
lets, prayers, etc. 

Tuts CONSECRATION IS THE ACTIVITY FOR THE WEEK. 
Report to St. Mary’s High School number of families conse- 
crated in time for next month’s Apostolic Bulletin. 


CaTHoLic SoctaL ACTION MEETING 
SOCIAL IDEALS OF THE POOR IN SPIRIT 
MENTAL Prayer: The social equilibrium of the Mystical 


Body (Q.A., pp. 39-40). 
N.B. Bring New Testaments to meeting. 


I. DoEs THE CHURCH CONDEMN WEALTH? 

(Schumacher: Social Message of the New Testament, pp. 
87-90.) 

DISCUSSION 

1. Read, in Luke 6:24, 25, Christ’s “woes” to the rich. 

a. How do wealthy Catholics of today escape the ‘‘woe’’? 

b. How does the Catholic doctrine on ownership help to 
solve this apparent contradiction between Christ’s words and 
Catholic practice? (Cf. Q.A. pp. 12-14; Michel: Christian 
Social Reconstruction, pp. 22-7.) 

c. How did Our Lord answer Peter’s question: ‘“‘Who then 
can be saved,” since “‘it is easier for a camel to pass through 
the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter the kingdom 
of Heaven?” (Matt. 19: 24-27.) 

d. How does Luke (11:41) help to explain the way the 
rich can be saved? (Cf. Schumacher, pp. 97-98.) Does this 
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principle apply to your weekly ailowance as well as to Rocke- 
feller dividends? 

e. How does the doctrine of the Mystical Body help to 
solve the problem of the right use of wealth? (Sch. p. 99.) 
Do you agree with the writer who said: “What they (the 
people of today) supremely need is a right understanding of 
Christianity and its meaning?” 


Il. WHat ts so DANGEROUS ABOUT WEALTH? 


1. On what grounds does the Holy Father object to riches? 
(Q.A. p. 29.) 

2. How does he propose to remedy the evils of excessive 
wealth? (Ibid. pp. 15, 17.) 

3. Is it lawful to lend money at interest and so let your 
riches earn your living for you? Has the Church ever con- 
demned this practice? If so, why? 

4. Suppose you are earning a sufficient salary to pay an 
income tax. Is it morally right for you to try to evade this 
tax? 

5. Suppose you belong to a firm that makes $50,000 excess 
profits in one year, what could you morally do with those 
dividends? What would be immoral for you to do? (Sch. 96.) 

6. How rich may a Christian morally be (Does that de- 
pend on any others besides you)? 

7. Why is it exceedingly dangerous to be rich nowadays 
(in a pagan society)? 

8. Can yon name some of the immoral things a wealthy 
capitalist may be tempted to do? a. Wages? (Cf. James 
5:1-4); b. Uses of dividends? c. Working conditions provided 
for employees? 


III. HavE THE ComMuUNIstTsS FouNnpD Us Out at Last? 


(The Communists’ new argument: cf. America, December 
10, 1938, p. 234.) Quotations are taken from the Com- 
munists, as given in that article. 

1. “The Catholic Church was founded as an international 
organization to free the poor and oppressed classes.” “Is 
that so?” 


2. “After twenty centuries of her history the poor and the 
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oppressed classes are still in their bonds and slavery.” What 
would you say to that? When were forged those bonds they 
now wear? How did Chesterton answer this argument? 

3. “Historically, therefore, the Church has failed in her 
primary purpose.” 

a. Just what is her primary purpose? 

b. What has the betterment of living standards to do with 
the Church’s primary purpose? 

c. The Communists say that “Religion is the opium of the 
people,” to keep them quiet. When their poverty and suffer- 
ings incite them to revolution, the Church quotes our Lord’s 
words, saying: “You who are poor are blessed. So keep quiet 
because ‘you’ll have pie in the sky by and by when you die.” 
How would you answer that? 

4. “At the present moment the American leaders of the 
Church do not know where they are going, do not have a 
concrete, uniform plan, and do not possess the means to make 
a program successful, even if they had one.” 

a. Have we a concrete plan or not? If so, where? Is it 
capable of misinterpretation when applied to concrete cases? 
What is the matter, then? Is the Gospel teaching of Christ 
Himself concrete? 

b. Is our plan uniform? How can the Communists say it is 
not? Is there anything being done now to make it more uni- 
form? 

c. Do we possess a means of making our program success- 
ful? How does ours differ from the Communists’? Why are 
our means of realizing ours more difficult to use? 


ACTIVITY FOR THE WEEK: “Live down the lie that the 
Church is allied with the wealthy classes.” (Sheen: Cross and 
Crisis: p. 216.) How? Let’s have some specific suggestions 
for students. 





College Religion 


SOME CONDITIONS AND PRACTICES IN THE 
TEACHING OF RELIGION IN SOME CATHOLIC 
COLLEGES IN THE MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
AND NEW ENGLAND STATES 


BROTHER FRANCIS VINCENT, F.S.C. 
La Salle College 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Last March a questionnaire on the teaching of Religion 
was sent to a number of Catholic Colleges in the United 
States. Herewith is presented a summary of some of the data 
given in response to this questionnaire. Responses were re- 
ceived from thirty-eight colleges, thirty-four of them in the 
Middle Atlantic or the lower New England States. Of these, 
twenty-four were men’s colleges and fourteen were colleges 
for young women. 

The number of periods per week during which Religion is 
taught is two in twenty-seven of the colleges; six schools 
have one period per week, and three have three periods. The 
length of the period varies from forty to sixty minutes; in 
thirty-one instances the periods are fifty minutes. There are 
two schools which now have one period a week and which 
intend to increase this to two periods in the near future. 

The number of semester hours’ in Religion required for 
graduation is eight hours in eleven schools, and sixteen in 


*The semester hour as a unit representing one hour of class per week pe 
semester seems not to be used as a measure of scholastic work in all parts of 
the country. 
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fourteen of the schools. One school is about to increase its 
requirements to sixteen semester hours. A few schools (four) 
will allow credit for more than their required number of 
hours. In most instances, however, no distinction is made 
between the number of hours required and the number 
allowed, i.e., the number and content of the Religion courses 
which the student takes tends to be fixed for all. The almost 
equal division between the number of schools requiring 
sixteen semester hours of Religion (fourteen) and the num- 
ber requiring eight only (eleven) may be noted. 

On the other hand, three schools offer several courses from 
which a certain amount of election is made, partly at least 
according to previous preparation. In two instances a special 
course is offered for Catholic students who have not attended 
Catholic high schools; five colleges have special courses for 
non-Catholics, attendance at which is in most cases obliga- 
tory. In two schools non-Catholics are urged to attend the 
regular Religion courses; it is stated by one school that non- 
Catholic students are permitted to attend, if they wish, and 
it may be presumed that this is true in all cases where 
attendance is not obligatory. There are four colleges which 
require the attendance of non-Catholics at the regular Re- 
ligion courses. 

It may be worthwhile to note the wealth of material 
offered by some schools where a certain amount of election 
in the Religion courses is allowed. One college, for instance, 
offers a survey course for freshmen whose rating is not very 
high in the Religion placement test. Courses in the Founda- 
tions of Catholic Doctrine, Grace and the Means of Grace, 
The Life of Christ, or A Study of the Mass may be elected by 
freshmen who do well in the placement test. A course in the 
Decalogue is required of all sophomores. Elective courses in 
the Precepts of the Church, A Study of Catholic Doctrine in 
Economic and Social Life, and in Cathechetics (for prepa- 
ration of lay catechists) are also offered: Courses in Christ 
and His Church and in Life Problems are required of juniors 
and seniors respectively. (See catalogue of Saint Mary’s 
College, Winona, Minnesota. ) 


Another school offers, first of all, courses in Religion 
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proper, eight semester hours of which are required of Catholic 
students. These courses are: A Survey of Christian Origins, 
A Survey of the Catholic Doctrine (both required of Catholic 
freshmen who have not had formal religious instruction in 
high school); Foundations of Natural Religion, Character 
Formation (both required of non-Catholic students); then, 
Foundations of Christianity, The Church, The Public Life of 
Christ, Creation and Redemption and the Sacraments. There 
are, besides these, a number of courses which are called 
Christian Culture Courses, eight semester hours of which are 
required of all students. These are: The Early Middle Ages, 
The Late Middle Ages, Christianity Morality, Moral Prob- 
lems, Marriage, The Family, Mental Hygiene, Early 
Christian Poets, Rebuilding the Social Order, The Mystic 
Literature of France, The Protestant Revolt and the Catholic 
Reform, Introduction to the Psychology of Religion, The 
Theory of Evolution, Contemporary Catholic Writers in 
France, Roman Private Life, Summa Contra Gentiles of 
Saint Thomas Aquinas, Newman: IJdea of a University, 
Modern Catholic Writers, Chesterton, and The Church and 
Science. (See catalogue of Xavier University, Cincinnati, 
Ohio.) 

The attitude of the colleges toward attendance is interest- 
ing if not instructive. In response to the question as to the 
number of cuts allowed, eleven stated that the number of cuts 
may equal the number of times the course is held per week; 
only three colleges allow cuts equal to twice the number of 
times the course is held per week; in one case the same 
number of cuts is allowed as in other subjects. This is note- 
worthy in view of the fact that the more or less common 
practice with regard to cuts in general seems to be to allow 
cuts equal to twice the number of times the course is held per 
week. In seven schools the number of cuts allowed in the 
Religion course varies from two and one half times the weekly 
number of classes to one tenth the number of recitations per 
semester. It was stated by ten colleges that no cuts are 
allowed, six schools did not answer the question (which may 
also mean that no cuts are allowed). Not allowing cuts pre- 
sumably means not allowing avoidable absences. The concept 
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of the cut would seem to have become distorted from its 
oroginal connotation. The number of “‘non-fatal” absences, 
now dubbed cuts, would seem to have meant originally the 
amount of absences—avoidable or unavoidable—which could 
be absorbed without material detriment to the satisfactory 
mastery of the course. Very often cuts have come now to 
mean in the mind of the student the privilege to stay away 
from class—with or without reason—a certain number of 
times. It is possible because of this notion that so many of the 
schools asked either do not allow any cuts or did not answer 
the question. 

In two instances tardiness is a half-cut; in two others it is 
one third of a cut, and in one case the tardy student is not 
permitted to enter the classroom. 

The penalties for absences or tardiness may be noted. In 
all cases the student who is overcut is dropped or has to 
repeat the course; in one instance he has to make up missed 
work; in two schools his standing is at the discretion of the 
dean, in two others, at the discretion of the teacher; in one 
instance he must take a condition examination, with the usual 
understanding that he must pass it or repeat the course; in 
two instances he may not attain a grade higher than a “D”; 
and in five cases he is docked a certain percentage according 
to the number of cuts. In one case an avoidable absence im- 
mediately preceding or following a holiday is a double-cut. 

About one third of the schools do not use any specific text- 
book in the Religion courses, but employ typed material or 
lecture notes. There is, of course, a great variety of texts in 
use. The commonest texts are Father Cooper’s Outlines for 
Colleges, which is used by seven of the schools and in nearly 
all instances for three or four years of the college course. 
Other texts that- are used three or more times are Father 
Sheehan’s texts, Father Doyle, Defense of the Catholic 
Church, Father Herzog, Channels of Redemption, and the 
Bible. It was stated by four colleges that the texts used were 
satisfactory, and the same number were not fully satisfied. 
Many did not state their opinion. 

The content of the courses might be classified under ten 
heads: Dogma, twenty-six colleges; the Commandments, 
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twenty-one; the Sacraments, Grace, twenty-one; Life Prob- 
lems, Marriage, nineteen; the Church, seventeen; Apolo- 
getics, seventeen; Holy Scripture, sixteen; The Liturgy, ten; 
Church History, six. It will be noted that the traditional 
Dogma, Moral, and Grace and the Sacraments, still hold the 
first place. 


The teaching personnel is made up of 175 priests who teach 
in thirty-four schools; seventy-five brothers who teach in five 
schools, and twenty-one sisters who teach in ten schools. The 
predominance of priests is to be expected for the specific 
teaching of Religion is so intimately bound up with their life 
work. Many of the priests have academic degrees in theology 
or holy scripture in addition to their priestly training; how 
much specific educational training had been received could 
not be determined. The Brothers of the Christian Schools 
have a series of examinations which lead to a diploma of 
catechist; in addition there are advanced courses in apolo- 
getics, Church history, holy scripture, and asceticism, all of 
them three year courses which lead to a superior diploma. 
Some of the non-clerical Religion teachers also have had 
special preparation at the Catholic University or at a Liturgi- 
cal Academy; some also have attended the Summer School 
of Catholic Action; some have had courses in directed read- 
ings, but how many have participated in these different types 
of preparation or to what extent, cannot be stated. In one 
case the formation of a Religion Institute is contemplated. 
At any rate it would seem that none of the non-clerical Re- 
ligion teachers possesses an academic degree in Religion. 

The commonest type of applied Religion outside of mem- 
bership in religious societies such as the Holy Name Society 
or some sodality seems to be catechetical work. Students from 
nineteen coleges are engaged in this work; in at least two 
instances among negroes, in two instances in conjunction with 
the Archconfraternity of Christian Doctrine, students in two 
colleges are preparing for this work by taking special cate- 
chist courses sponsored by the Archconfraternity of Christian 
Doctrine. In three colleges, students are working with the 
Evidence Guild; in some other colleges students care for the 
sick, do playground work, or settlement work, distribute 
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Christmas baskets, help out at orphan asylums, at children’s 
centers, at a House of Hospitality, or work in vacation 
schools. One school states that it has potential catechists but 
has been unable to find a field for this work. 


The most common type of religious helpfulness is contribu- 
tion of money to missions, etc. This, of course, is a most 
necessary work and a very meritorious one, especially where 
it involves a personal sacrifice, but it may be a mere mechani- 
cal process or a substitute for personal assistance. One zealous 
administrator urges personal participation rather than the 
mere giving of money. 

Participation in the religious life of one’s own parish is 
urged in several instances. In a few instances more direct 
methods are used; in one case there is a check up with the 
pastor; in another case a study club or a vacation school 
helps along this line. Rightly or wrongly college students are 
sometimes accused of losing interest in the religious life of 
their parish. 

A religious bulletin is published and distributed in eleven 
colleges, it would seem in most instances about once a week; 
in one instance it is merely posted. Religious bulletins from 
outside schools are posted regularly in six colleges; in two 
instances the Queen’s Work is distributed to all the students; 
Sacred Heart leaflets are distributed in some cases. In one 
case America or some other Catholic magazine is used in 
connection with class work. In one school the publication of 
a religious bulletin is contemplated for next year. Some col- 
leges mentioned that Catholic magazines and pamphlets are 
available to the students in the library or elsewhere; it may 
be assumed that this condition is general. 

As an attempt to determine the effectiveness of religious 
education two schools mentioned that there are priest-coun- 
sellors who have regular interviews with the students, doubt- 
less a very desirable thing if it is not too formal and does not 
violate freedom of conscience. Another school mentions a 
questionnaire used for this purpose. 

Among desiderata were mentioned: religious instruction 
for Catholic graduates of public high schools among the col- 
lege student body (as already mentioned, several colleges 
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now have such a course); a Missa Recitata or Dialogue Mass 
(mentioned as desirable by three colleges) ; the recommenda- 
tion to have the students “do” something along the line of 
Catholic Action rather than merely contribute money, and a 
greater use of the Bible (Protestants would seem to make 
more use of the Bible than Catholics do). In one college read- 


ings in the Bible are assigned as part of the work in freshman 
English classes. 


The data given are very sketchy but they may have some 
value, as worthwhile suggestions are sometimes gotten from 
seeing what is being done in other parts. 


THE TYPE OF SERMON COLLEGE STUDENTS WANT 
AT RELIGIOUS SERVICE 


The first quality in a sermon that collegians require is brevity. 
They like a sermon which punches home a clear, lucid, practical 
thought in colorful language and does it in a short time. They like 
a sermon dotted with apt, everyday examples or with stories that 
come out of the speaker with lots of pectus. The use of dramatics 
makes them shy away from speech and speaker unless it is done with 
consummate art. Personal experiences are always acceptable. 

For subjects they like those especially which have to do with 
present day life, with world movements and events, with the world’s 
isms and their falsity. Explanations of mental prayer, the Church’s 
little known doctrines, her great men and women, her growth and 
history, all are welcome to them. Those which they think ought to 
be shelved are the stock sermons for special events, finance, ham- 
mering on sin rather than Catholicism’s positive side, threadbare 
Gospel treatments. 

We need to remember that we are dealing with movie-fed imagina- 
tions and digest-and-broadcast-nurtured minds. To catch them our 
sermons must be fast, vivid and up to the minute . . . otherwise we'll 
reap only . . . yawns. 

“Questions We Are Often Asked,” The Faculty Adviser, Vol. 
III, No. 9 (May, 1940), p. 2. 











Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 


THE CONFRATERNITY, A NEED OF OUR TIMES 


MOST REVEREND JOHN J. CANTWELL, D. D. 
Archdiocese of Los Angeles 
Los Angeles, California 


Eprtor’s Note: This is an address, delivered by His Excellency, the Most 
Reverend Archbishop of Los Angeles, at the recent Catechetical Congress. 


The Charity of Christ, the Divine Lover of Souls, has 
brought you, my dear members and friends of the Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine, to this Convention. You are 
anxious to meet the momentous challenge of spiritually 
neglected youth, to answer the call of the little ones who ask 
for bread, and who have no one to break it unto them. From 
far and near you gather to plan a more effective and extensive 
apostolate. Generous and unselfish is your response to the 
plea of the most merciful Saviour, Who, at the close of a 
weary day in the long ago, placed children in the midst of 
all the multitude, and said: “Suffer the little children to come 
unto Me, and forbid them not, for of such is the Kingdom 
of Heaven.” 

The eyes of our generation have been focused on youth 
more intensively than ever before. The educative process has 
commanded more painstaking attention than in any previous 
period of human history. At fabulous expense the curriculum 
has been enriched to prepare for complete living, and to 
include every skill and science worth knowing. Yet Religion 
has been excluded. The common school was intended to give 
all the people the benefit of education for worthy citizenship. 
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But, because of the multiplicity of religious groups, it was 
found impracticable to allow the teaching of Religion in any 
definite form. The tragic result has been that Religion has 
ceased to be a vital factor in the lives of the vast majority of 
Americans. A generation estranged from God, and devoid 
of knowledge of His holy law, through no fault of its own, 
surrounds us. Nay more, emancipation from Church member- 
ship has come to be looked upon as a mark of distinction, a 
sign of broad-mindedness and enlightenment. And the ines- 
capable vacuum left by the elimination of Religion from the 
curriculum, did not remain unfilled. Secularism, naturalism 
and materialism rushed in with their own redemptive ideas 
for fashioning a new humanity which would find its abiding 
city in nature and in the things of earth. Educational leaders, 
claiming right of sanctuary in academic freedom, have done 
much to lead our generation into the swamps of materialism 
and the gloomy caverns of doubt. Yet the witchery of the 
world and the words of men cannot hide or obscure the 
reality of man’s nature. His is more than a mere temporary 
earthly existence. The laws of the body, slowly aging, take 
man whither he must go. But he cannot ignore the claims 
of his soul even here without a painful sundering in the very 
depths of his being. He cannot sink to the low level of animal 
instincts without realizing that the wages of sin is death. 


Christ, Our Saviour, came upon earth to fashion a new 
type of man—the man of the Incarnation, striving for life 
eternal. The new man, as a member of the Mystical Body, in 
all the vicissitudes of life must be guided by faith along 
the path of justice, and in the spirit of charity. He must be 
fashioned unto a moral beauty of character that will merit 
the vision of the Triune God in glory. This is the vocation, 
this is the destiny of every child, no matter how handicapped, 
or neglected—no matter what the squalor of his earthly 
surroundings may be. 


The task of fostering the very foundations of our holy 
faith and of Christian morality in the countless thousands of 
Catholic children outside the care of parochial schools, is 
immense. This phase of Catholic Action transcends every 
other at once in vital importance and priestlike dignity. The 
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conditions of the home and of society today, are not what 
they were a generation ago. We can hope for little from a 
civilization in which shrieking headlines proclaim the scan- 
dals and the passions, the hatreds and the strife of our age. 
The moral forces of the nation are becoming more and more 
disorganized. Catholics in our sophisticated age must have a 
more vital faith, a better-informed faith, than ever before. 
The right viewpoint on matters of faith and morals is fre- 
quently a question of spiritual life or death. The enormous 
leakage from the Church that is taking place all over the 
land shows us the danger that awaits the merely nominal 
Catholic. 

The Bishops and Priests of the country turn to you, who 
love and treasure the faith, for help in the great harvest field. 
They cannot do the work alone. Be not afraid; there is scope 
for every ability in this Christ-like work. If you cannot 
teach, you can help organize transportation, procure material 
for instruction, or undertake the tremendously important 
work of visiting homes for the sake of Him Who made His 
Apostles fishers of men. And when you teach, look always 
upon your Divine Model. Remember that He, with effortless 
simplicity, anticipated the best that modern methods have 
to offer, or that any method can offer until the end of time. 
He, the Eternal Wisdom, simplified the most sublime truths, 
and adapted them to the capacities of His hearers. He asso- 
ciated supernatural facts with the things of everyday experi- 
ence—the seed sown in springtime, the sheepfold and the 
draught of fishes. 

If you have a zealous loving heart you can imitate the 
Master; you can captivate the little ones with the beauty of 
His truth, and the joy of being pure and good, for the light 
of heaven finds easy access to the unblemished heart of a 
child. Sanctify yourselves in truth; kindle your zeal that you 
may do brave and righteous work. Your task is great—to 
aid God’s anointed in upbuilding the Kingdom of God; to 
throw yourselves against a world dominated by secularism 
and naturalism—a world in undisguised revolt against 
Christ’s truth; to save the little ones who tomorrow must 
take their place with Christ or against Him. But His grace, 
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that is stronger than all, is with you. In God’s work do not 
be cast down even if the majority is against you. God has no 
need of large battalions. When Gideon went out against 
Median with a great multitude Jehovah tried them and 
sifted them until only three hundred remained. And with 
the small band the prophet delivered the harassed land. It is 
not numbers that count but the truth and the courage to 
maintain it. There is no fear that our American Catholics 
will as a body be ashamed of their fathers or the Cross of 
Christ, but by word and example will urge the multitude 
to hearken to the voice of Christ and enter His fold and 
fill the vacant places. 


THE TEACHER AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


Social questions, like religion, should season the educational cur- 
riculum like salt, not form a special dish. This is the subtler method 
used by communist teachers, and psychologically it is the right 
method. If anything as vital as religion and social justice is treated 
on a level with arithmetic or geometry, it is placed like a bundle in 
the corner of the mind and fails to affect the rest of the mental 


premises. If religion is taught like this, we submit to the better minds 
of experts, but it would be a pity to expose social morality to such 
a fate. 

Social morality should be taught at any time and in any form, in 
season and out of season, by tabloid doses, in drops, chiefly in his- 
tory, geography, religion and literature. If social science is in the 
right place of the master’s head and heart, he will find several oppor- 
tunities a day to open vistas on the rise of capitalism, machinery and 
concentration of wealth; on the struggle of the small owner, the 
small farmer, the small shopkeeper; on the rights of employers and 
workers; on their contracts, their common interests; on the claims 
of the family, their standard of living, etc. The main thing is to make 
students feel that social principles are part of life, that they penetrate 
every manifestation of it, and that they should be everybody’s interest. 


By Msgr. Canon Arthur Jackman, “The Teacher and Social 
Problems,” The Faculty Adviser, Vol. III, No. 5 (January, 
1940), p. 4. 





THE CONFRATERNITY AND THE 
TEACHING LAITY 


Names of zealous laymen loom large in the beginnings of 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, the actual founda- 
tion being attributed by some authorities to lay workers. 
The program is for the laity and where it is fully and 
efficiently organized it is by the laity, always of course, under 
the direction of the heirarchy. 

The set-up is parochial,—Teachers, Fishers, Helpers, Dis- 
cussion Club leaders and members, Parent-Educators—all 
are of the laity. On the whole, the Confraternity is an organiz- 
ation of the laity and for the laity, an organization freighted 
with the profound purpose of instilling the precious program 
of Christ-like living into all hearts—old and young, rich and 
poor, learned and unlearned. 

To adopt any program one must know what it is. To adopt 
Christ’s program one must know Christ. Therefore, the laity 
has a double relationship to the Confraternity—it must teach 
and be taught. The laity must be taught because in general 
they are not yet able to teach. They must be equipped to 
teach because there are not enough teachers of Religion to go 
round. Some readers may think this is a startling statement. 
A “look at the record” may be more convincing than mere 
statement. In the United States, out of a population of some 
120,000,000 there are about 20,000,000 Catholics, approxi- 
mately 30,000 of whom are priests and perhaps more than 
twice that number teaching religious. How much time outside 
of this Sunday instruction or sermon has a parish-priest for 
teaching Religion? Echo replies. And yet, all Catholics and 
non-Catholics alike within his parish boundaries are com- 
mitted to his care. And can anyone who has seen the over- 
crowded elementary classrooms presided over by great 
numbers of our teaching religious, classrooms that hold, at 
that, only about fifty per cent of our Catholic children, can 
such a one presume that we have religious teachers enough 
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for our own Catholic children? Manifestly, if the program 
of Christ is to permeate a parish, the laity must become the 
“helpers in Christ” of its parish priest. 


But if the laity “shall be fit to teach others also” they 
themselves must be taught what to teach and how to teach 
it, and it is largely the responsibility of readers of this 
JourNAL, the great majority of whom are in Religion, to give 
earnest assistance in the program of instructing the laity for 
this work. 

Here difficulties are bound to appear, but difficulties that 
are not incapable of solution. The word “difficulties” brings 
to mind a scene in which a young priest was discussing a new 
field that seemed to him beset with insuperable obstacles 
with the late Archbiship of St. Paul, the Most Rev. John 
Ireland. “Your Grace,” objected the young priest, “I see 
nothing but difficulties in the way.” The answer of the great 
churchman was more potently expressed in his eyes than in 
his words. His vocal reply was just “‘Difficulties!” 


But not to dismiss the obstacles so briefly, let us examine 
some of them. They are both psychological and material. 
Specialists, knowing their field so well, are loathe to tolerate 
neophytes. They themselves have spent long year after long 
year in training. How can those less trained handle work in 
the field? This is the normal attitude of religious. The truths 
they learn so carefully are most profound and the teaching 
of these truths so weighted with consequences for eternal 
life that it seems impossible to yield one jot or title of the 
work to those of less specialized training than themselves. 
This would be a most commendable position if there were 
enough religious to handle the task, but there are not. There- 
fore, the laity must be trained as helpers in many branches 
of the work, and especially as teachers. May the well trained 
religious give them welcome to the teaching apostolate and 
share with them their richer store of treasure, religious and 
pedagogical. 

Once the attitude of the religious in the matter of sharing 
the teaching apostolate with the laity has become one rather 
of hearty cooperation, there remains to be overcome only 
material difficulties. Institutes must be provided and staffed 
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for the training of teaching aspirants. This has been done in 
many places, and done with heartening success. The laity are 
hungry for religious truth. In general, they recognize their 
limitations and once given an opportunity of broadening their 
horizon of religious knowledge, it is found that “increase of 
appetite grows by what it feeds on.” Too often the laity are 
equipped only with a very mechanical knowledge of religious 
truth, a holdover from the days of parroted answers to cate- 
chism questions. Let them once view the glorious program of 
Christ through the eyes of a good teacher of Religion and 
their awakened senses prompt the exclamation, “We have 
seen wonderful things today!” (Luke 5:26). 


Religious teachers, who must take the initiative in the 
work of preparing lay teachers, would do well to seek out 
those who have a background of teaching experience. Catho- 
lic public school teachers are numerous. Already trained in 
the routine of the classroom, their period of preparation for 
the teaching of Religion is much shorter than that of those 
not so equipped, for they have the mechanics of handling 
classes at their command. But the most important training 
that they should receive at a teachers’ religious institute is 
the power to differentiate between the public school program 
and the religious program. They are not now teaching 
arithmetic, grammar or other temporal matters; they are 
teaching a way of life, foundations of the eternal verities. 
If they are successful in teaching arithmetic and grammar. 
it is because they know these subjects in a practical way. If 
they will be successful in teaching the program of Christlike 
living, they must be practical followers of Christ, kind— 
above all things, kind—considerate, patient “doers of the 
word and not hearers only” (Jas. 1:22). When they have 
received this training from their teachers of Religion, the rest 
is easy, for example ever remains the most powerful teacher. 

The Confraternity loudly bespeaks the cooperation be- 
tween religious and laity that will produce an invincible army 
of teachers of the truth, for only by the teaching of the truth 
can any freedom remain in the world. “And you shall know 
the truth, and the truth shall make you free” (John 8:32). 











New Books in Rebiew 


Rosary Stories for Little Folk. By Sister M. Jean, O.P. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin: The Bruce Publishing Company, 
1940. Pp. 31. Price 36c. 


This book may be used as a reader by children of the 
primary grades. Its illustrations are lovely in form, color and 
detail. The print is easy to read and the stories are well told. 
The author should be commended for her selection of inci- 
dents, vocabulary and length of sentences. There is a story 
for each of the fifteen mysteries. The book can be used profit- 
ably by children in the last part of the first grade, the second 
grade and the first part of the third grade. 


A Pageant on the Rosary. By a Benedictine Sister. For 
Primary and Intermediate Grades. St. Paul, Minnesota: 
Catechetical Guild, 128 East 10th Street, 1940. Pp. 31. 
Price 15c. 


Teachers of all grades of the elementary school will find 
this Pageant useful in guiding pupils to use the mysteries in 
their recitation of the Rosary. Specific assistance is given in 
the practice of meditation and in illustrating the mysteries by 
groups of children. 


Parish Sodalist’s Red Book. By Dorothy J. Willman. St. 
Louis, Missouri: The Queen’s Work, 1940. Price $1.00. 

Those engaged in the direction of parish sodalities will find 
in this unusual handbook a wealth of material to use in helping 
the parish sodality to fulfill its several purposes. The follow- 
ing items are listed in the contents of this book; however, 
one would have to examine the development of each item to 
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appreciate the invaluable assistance offered by Miss Will- 
mann: Work Chart, Parish Sodality Helps, Organization 
Questionnaire, Sodality Rules, Instruction of Candidates 
Outline, Reception Program, Installation of Officers Pro- 
gram, Parliamentary Order, Sample Constitution, “Teen” 
Sodalities, Elementary School Sodalities, Rural Sodalities, 
Eucharistic Crusade, Parish Playground, Sodality Library, 
Recreation, Publicity, Skit List, Character Builder, 
Pamphlet-A-Month Guild, Discussion Clubs, Catholic Truth 
Committee, Bibliography on the Blessed Virgin, Madonnas, 
Sodality Medals, Pins, Keys, THE QUEEN’S WORK, The 
Directors’ Bulletin, Sodality Cards, Sodality Seal and Prayer 
Leaflets, Sodality Hymns, Summer Schools of Catholic Ac- 
tion, Names and Telephone Numbers, Agenda for Monthly 
Meetings, Book Rack, Supply Catolgue, Leaders’ Service. 





“Religious Survey of the Undergraduates” (1937-38). 
Bulletin of the University of Notre Dame, Vol. XXV, No. 1. 
Notre Dame, Indiana: University Press, March, 1940. Pp. 
136. 

Data from this survey are published under the date of 
March, 1940. In their introduction the editors state that the 
questionnaire used in the survey had for its purpose “to 
stimulate the students to think of their faith and life not 
only in terms of themselves but in terms of others. Further, 
in planning the religious program for the scholastic year 
which was to follow, the editors designated 1938-39 as ‘Year 
for Others’ and through daily message of the Religious Bul- 
letin they frequently reminded the students from September 
to June of their social responsibilities and privileges as mem- 
bers of Our Lord’s Mystical Body.” Questions in this survey 
are presented in five chapters under the headings: The Sacra- 
ments, Extra-Sacramental Aids to the Supernatural Life, 
Moral Life, Intellectual Life, and Social Life. This tabulation 
and analysis of answers made by students is the report of the 
sixteenth religious survey of the University of Notre Dame. 





One Life in Christ. By Sister Mary of the Angels, R.S.M. 
New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1940. Pp. 141. Price $1.50. 
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This well-written biography of Mother McAuley, holy 
foundress of the Sisters of Mercy, is another example of the 
rich fecundity of Holy Church in the field of sanctity. It is 
the purpose of the author to give a comprehensive view of 
Mother McAuley’s life, which she succeeds in doing in four 
rather lengthy chapters: Catherine, the Confessor, the 
Apostle, the Virgin, and the Martyr. In the first we see Miss 
McAuley before her entrance into religious life, and the 
multiple trials she underwent; the second presents the apos- 
tolic foundation of now Mother McAuley; while the last two 
chapters give us an interior insight both into the life of the 
Sisters of Mercy and of their saintly foundress. Though the 
story told does not present as complete a picture, perhaps, as 
one would want, nor expose in an entirely satisfactory man- 
ner the relations between our Lord and Mother McAuley, 
still it does show a chosen soul of God; it does tell a life’s 
story well worthy of reading. BERNARD Durty, S.J. 
Mount St. Michael’s, 

Spokane, Washington. 


Mary of Nazareth. By Reverend Vincent McNabb, O.P. 
New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1940. Pp. 132. Price $1.35. 

The writings of Father McNabb have ever pulsed with the 
presence of our Lady. She treads his pages as familiarly as 
she did the little home of Nazareth. In this book we follow 
Mary along the months of the year. Each month, filling a 
chapter, gives us a new insight into the life of Mary. We see 
her in the workaday duties of Nazareth, baking bread, caring 
for Jesus; we see her as Mother of mankind on Calvary; we 
see her life’s sorrows and joys, thus enabling us to know 
better not only Christ but also our Mother. If it be knowledge 
of Mary and devotion to her that is sought, then this book is 
delightfully apt. Easily read, it sparkles with variety and with 
an abundance of new, refreshing ideas. For the lover of the 
spotless Maid, “Mary of Nazareth,” and for all Catholics who 
are sons and daughters of Mary this book will prove helpful 
and inspiring. HENRY HARGREAVES, S.J. 
Mount St. Michael’s, 
Spokane, Washington. 
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Our Complete Catalog of Religion Teaching Aids. Pub- 
lished by the Catechetical Guild, 128 East Tenth Street, 
St. Paul, Minnesota, 1940. Pp. 36. 


Although a copy of Father Gales’ catalog was sent to every 
Catholic school in the country, without doubt there are thou- 
sands of teachers still unfamiliar with the materials that may 
be procured from the Catechetical Guild in St. Paul. Teachers 
will find this illustrated catalog easy to use in discovering 
those materials issued by the Catechetical Guild that are re- 
lated to the Religion curriculum. Items are listed in the cata- 
log index as follows: The Bible and Church History—A, B, C 
of the Saints, A Christmas Crib, Adam and Eve Project, Bible 
Story Color Booklet, Biblical and Spiritual Gems; Our 
Complete Catalog of Religion Teaching Aids:—Catechism 
Puzzle Game, Creation Color Booklet, Good News for God’s 
Children, Holy Picture Albums, Medal Stories, My Own 
Story, Old and New Testament Pictures, Our Favorite 
Saints Card Game, Religious Colored Pictures, Rubber 
Stamps on Christmas, Rubber Stamps on the Mass and 
Saints, Sunday Gospel Pictures, The Christmas Story, The 
Creed Card Game, The Life of Christ Pictures, The Life 
of the Church Projects, The Prodigal Son Project, The 
Saints in Action Pictures, The Story of Creation Project, 
The Way of the Cross Pictures; The Commandments and 
Christian Life—A Child’s Day, Affectionately, Dad, A 
Pageant on the Rosary, Apologetic Quizzes, Blavatsky, 
Besant & Co., Catechetical Games and Plays, Externals of 
the Liturgy, Foreign Mission Stamp Set, Hectograph Rosary 
Project, Lenten and Advent Practices, Madonna Pictures, 
Memorare Prayer Card, Merit Award Seals, Merit Card 
System, Mother Greeting Cards, Pamphlet Index and Sup- 
plements, Radio Replies, Secret of the Bookshop, Sign of 
the Cross Project, Spanish Eyes That Smile, Table Prayer 
Cards, Temper Cure, The Catholic Digest, The Command- 
ments Card Game, The Commandments and Precepts of the 
Church, Theory and Practice of the Study Clubs, The Our 
Father for Little Ones, The Our Father Project, The Rosary 
Project, The White Knight, Vices and Virtues Project; The 
Mass—Hectograph Mass View, Little Brother Goes to Mass, 
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Mass and Benediction Project, Mass Prayers for Little Ones, 
Mass View Project, Miniature Altar and Vessels, My Sun- 
day Missal, Paper Vestment Set, Project Lessons on the 
Holy Mass, Rubber Stamps on the Mass, Rubber Stamps on 
the Mass and Saints, St. Andrew’s Daily Missal, The Altar 
Boy Card, The Best Gift, The Mass and Liturgical Year, 
The Sacraments and the Mass, The Sacrifice, The Small 
Roman Missal, The True Sacrifice Project, Vestments Used 
at Mass, Color Booklet; The Sacraments — A Sacrament 
Project, First Communion Catechism, First Communion 
Pictures, I Receive the Holy Ghost, Project Lessons on the 
Sacraments, The Sacraments and the Mass, Seven Rivers of 
Grace, Sick Call Rubber Stamp Set, The Holy Ghost Project, 
The Sacrament Card Game. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Our Complete Catalog of Religious Teaching Aids. 1940-41. The 
Catechetical Guild, St. Paul, Minnesota, 1940. Pp. 36. 

Holland, Rev. Cornelius J. The Coming of the King. Paterson, 
New Jersey: St. Anthony’s Guild Press, 1940. Price, $1.00 plus 
postage. 


PAMPHLETS 


A Benedictine Sister. A Pageant on the Rosary. For Primary and 
Intermediate Grades. Catechetical Guild, St. Paul, Minnesota, 1940. 
Pp. 31. Price, 15c. 

Bulletin of the University of Notre Dame. Vol. XXV, No. 1. Re- 
ligious Survey of the Undergraduates 1937-38. Notre Dame, Indiana: 
University Press, March, 1940. 
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Editorial Notes and Comments | 


“THE OBLIGATION OF CATHOLICS TO 
PROMOTE PEACE” 


This editorial has the title of the recently published report 
of the Ethics Committee of the Catholic Association for Inter- 
national Peace. During these weeks as we prepare for the 
feast of the Nativity of the Prince of Peace, and during the 
holy season that follows, this report should commend itself in 
a particular way to Catholic educators. College instructors 
and teachers at the elementary and high school levels will find 
the pamphlet helpful not only in their personal orientation 
towards the subject presented, but also in giving children and 
youth an interpretation of their obligations. The first pages 
of the report discuss the obligation of prayer in the present 
world crisis and the limitations that may accompany prayers 
for peace, first, because of lack of faith in those who pray, 
and, secondly, when prayer is not supported by other actions 
that are within the reach of those who offer petitions for 
peace. In discussing human means available for the reestab- 
lishment of peace, the report first presents the negative ap- 
proach. Teachers of Religion cannot afford to pass by the rec- 
ommendation to “avoid feelings and expressions of hatred 
against the peoples of the war-afflicted countries.”’ Children as 
well as adults should know what attitudes are permitted to 
Christians towards personages who are responsible for inter- 





*“The Obligation of Catholics to Promote Peace.” A Report of the Ethics 
Committee of the Catholic Association for International Peace. New York: 
The Paulist Press, 1940. Pp. 22. 
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national injustices in time of war. They should understand 
why they cannot condemn a whole people. They should appre- 
ciate the consequences that follow expressions of hatred. 
Older students should be guided to see the obligation of Cath- 


olics “to adopt a favorable attitude towards every honest 
effort to effect an honorable peace before the belligerents have 
completely exhausted themselves,” and the immediate need 
“to help in keeping our own country out of war.” 

The report, “The Obligation of Catholics to Promote 
Peace,” with its plea to educate for peace and with its descrip- 
tion of fields of education for peace, should be in the hands 
of all Catholic teachers of Religion. We believe the following 


isolated quotations from the report will commend it to our 
readers: 


. . . Even if prayer were the only recourse, the assertion would still 
be justified that American Catholics have some obligation in the 
present awful conditions. ‘More things are wrought by prayer than 
this world dreams of,” now, as always, expresses a fruitful and 
profound truth. World peace may for a time be unattainable by men 
but with God all things are possible. (p. 5) 


.. . Prayers for peace, however, are subject to two limitations: 
one set up by the spirit and one by the intellect. There is danger that 
many will not pray as fervently and as continuously as they might. 
Such persons will be so overwhelmed by the pessimism which is in- 
herent in present conditions that they will almost despair of Divine 
intervention. At any rate, their prayers will be accompanied by 
considerably less faith than that which will move mountains. In other 
words, their petitions will lack one or more of the qualities which are 
necessary and sufficient to render prayer efficacious. (p. 6) 

... Prayer is efficacious only when it is supported and com- 
plemented by such other actions as are within the reach of those who 
offer the petition. ‘““Heaven helps those who help themselves.” (p. 7) 


. . . Even though the peoples now at war are actively and de- 
liberately supporting the evil and unjust policies of their leaders, 
they may be in good faith. They may think they are right. Therefore, 
they do not deserve any sort of punishment, not even in the form of 
mental attitudes on the part of their fellow men. (p. 8) 

. . . Moreover, the attitude of hatred toward whole peoples and 
the practice of personifying them through such abstract terms as 
England, France, Germany, were largely responsible for the unjust 
and uncharitable conduct of the victors toward the vanquished at 
Versailles. (p. 8) 
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. . . If the war continues until one or other of the contending parties 
is decisively defeated, there will be an acute danger that the only 
gains will go to Stalin and Communism. In particular, the possibility 
that Communism will arise, a defeated Germany should be given 
careful and anxious consideration. On the other hand, a decisive 
victory by Hitler would prevent at least for many years the resurrec- 
tion of Poland and would insure continuation of Hitler’s campaign 
for the destruction of Christianity in Germany, Austria, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. The restoration of peace before the occurrence of 
any of these devastating consequences is too clearly desirable to 
require elaboration. (pp. 8, 9) 


. At present, it is the duty of Catholics as of all other Americans 
to seek out and utilize every legitimate method for preventing our 
involvement in the conflict. One of these methods is to avoid and dis- 
courage all assertions to the effect that our participation is “in- 
evitable.” Such statements reveal not merely an attitude of defeatism 
but betray shallow thinking and lazy evasion of the duty of analysis. 
The forces that supposedly will drag us into the war against our 
wills do not exist. The forces that exercise some influence in that 
direction can be thwarted if only we use our heads. This means 
continuous attention, agitation and education. (p. 11) 

. . . Our principal obligations to promote peace and our opportuni- 
ties to do so lie in the general field of education for peace rather than 
in our relations to phases of the present conflict. (p. 12) 


. . . Our immediate and continuing task is to diffuse in all effective 
ways among our fellow citizens, non-Catholic as well as Catholic, 
the knowledge of the principles of charity, justice and social justice 
in relation to international affairs. (pp. 12, 13) 


. .. Human brotherhood must be intensively and extensively 
preached to all groups and classes ; in theological seminaries, in col- 
leges and schools; in the pulpit and in catechetical instructions; in 
religious books and periodicals. The individual must be taught a right 
attitude of mind toward all foreigners. (pp. 13, 14) 


THE REVEALED CONCEPT OF THE MYSTICAL 
BODY OF CHRIST 


The October number of The Ecclesiastical Review pub- 
lished an article* that should prove of invaluable assistance, 
first, to those engaged in preparing teachers of Religion, and 
then to all those who have a feeling of vagueness or uncer- 


* Rev. Joseph Bluett, S.J., “ ‘Mystical Body of Christ’ and ‘Catholic Church’ 
Exactly Coextensive,” The Ecclesiastical Review, Vol. 103, No. 4 (October, 
1940), pp. 305-328. 
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tainty about this doctrine. The author warns of the need of 
keeping the proper meaning of the doctrine always clear and 
distinct, stating that the history of heresy is enough to point 
out the need of clear, correct thinking about the doctrine of 
the Mystical Body of Christ. Because of the availability of 
the Ecclesiastical Review to priest-teachers, we would like to 
recommend this presentation particularly to them, for as the 
author points out: “The Mystical Body is, of course, a mys- 
tery; but its exact identity and the catalog of the essential 
elements which enter into its concept are not mysteries.’”” 
Father Bluett’s purpose is “to show how exactly St. Paul and 
the authoritative teaching of the Holy See define the nature 
and extent of the Mystical Body of Christ and how unneces- 
sary, therefore, is the hesitation—and even the confusion— 
which too often accompany its explanation today.’* The 
learned author, however, points out that clarity of thought in 
this matter of the doctrine of the Mystical Body requires three 
things of us: (1) to realize that there exists not one but many 
concepts of the Mystical Body; (2) that among these many 
different concepts one is divinely revealed truth, while the 
others are of human origin, and that which is revealed truth 
is the concept of the Mystical Body which St. Paul teaches; 
(3) the need of an accurate understanding of St. Paul’s con- 
cept of the Mystical Body. After presenting the Pauline con- 
cept of the Mystical Body and prior to making practical re- 
flections and conclusions therefrom, Father Bluett summar- 
izes his explanation. We offer this summary particularly to 
those readers who do not have access to the author’s detailed 
exposition of this doctrine: 


. . . What is that Body? Why is it called Christ’s Body and who are 
its members? Whence comes the life with which it lives and breathes 
and has its being? Making our way through the words of St. Paul, 
through whom God made the revelation, and of the authoritative 


"Thid., p. 305. 
‘Ibid., p. 306. 
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magisterium which God has given to us to explain it, we have con- 
sidered all these questions and seen that they may be answered in no 
uncertain terms. ‘I'he Mystical Body of Christ is the visible, organized 
Church which He purchases at the price of His Precious Blood and 
into whose veins He now makes that Blood to flow from our altars. 
Essentially visible and for that very reason called a Body, its visibility 
is the visibility of the Church, so that all Catholics and only Catholics 
are its members. It is Christ’s Body because from Him, its Head, it 
draws its life, its nourishment, its growth, and the very Spirit which 
animates it, the Holy Ghost, its Soul. It is a Body whose human 
members are vivified by a Divine Soul so that the Church is made 
mystically “one Person,”® a theandric “perfect Man,’* the Whole 
Christ. It is the answer to our Saviour’s sacerdotal prayer: “For 
them (the Apostles) ...doI pray ... for them also who through 
their word shall believe in me; that they all may be one .. . And 
the glory which thou hast given me, I have given to them; that 
they may be one, as we also are one: [ in them, and thou in me; that 
they may be made perfect in one.”” 





* Gal, 3:28, Westm. vers. 
*Eph. 4:13. 
‘John 17: 20-23. 


THE LEARNER MUST WORK 


Since its first year of publication this JouRNAL has pleaded 
for a Religion curriculum at the secondary school level that 
would offer boys and girls, sometime during the high school 
period, adequate learning experiences with the encyclicals of 
recent popes. Without such learning experiences we doubt if 
it is possible to guide youth to an appropriate understanding 
of the teachings of the Church pertaining to education, mar- 
riage, the social order, Christian democracy and peace. Until 
such a time as these topics receive sufficient attention in other 
courses in the high school, for instance in the Social Studies, 
they belong in the Religion curriculum. Teachers of Religion, 
however, are still woefully lacking in background for this 
presentation, with the result that high school courses in Reli- 
gion make little or no provision for them. There is need to 
repeat at this time that gigantic rallies of young people and 
schools for leadership, touch only a few students. They fur- 
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nish inspiration for education, but they do not educate. They 
do not touch the rank and file in our high schools. Indeed, 
sometimes the few would-be leaders who are selected or who 
volunteer to attend these rallies return to their respective 
schools with little to offer. The sessions they had attended 
were inspiring, the instructors were learned men, the discus- 
sions were challenging, but these particular boys or girls were 
unprepared. Their background was insufficient. The delib- 
erations were over their heads. They sat through sessions. 
They returned to their schools feeling frightfully inadequate. 
The three-day session did not contribute to their growth; if 
anything, it was inhibitory. 

We plead, therefore, for teacher preparation in the thought 
of the great encyclicals. We wish to stress the need of expos- 
ing all of the youth in our high schools to these teachings. We 
are asking educators to beware of substituting three days or 
a week of inspiration for adequate curricular provision. Ad- 
mirable, indeed, are those institutions of our day that bring 
together large groups for inspirational purposes. However, 
the mistake must not be made of looking upon them as com- 
plete educational experiences. Learning is a slow process for 
the average high school youth. It takes time. It requires a 
type of assimilative guidance that will require hard work 
from every student, labor indeed like Mortimer Adler de- 
scribes in his well-known work, How to Read a Book. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED DATA FROM A “RELIGIOUS 
SURVEY OF THE UNDERGRADUATES OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF NOTRE DAME” AND COLLEGE 
INSTRUCTION IN RELIGION 


In the report of its sixteenth “Religious Survey” the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame courageously presents findings and 





*“Religious Survey of the Undergraduates” (1937-1938), Bulletin of the 
University of Notre Dame, Volume XXV, No. 1, pp. 136 
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interprets them in terms of that university’s needs. Some of 
the data procured, we believe, are typical of those that would 
be procured in other Catholic colleges. Students are still plead- 
ing for religious exercises to be made voluntary to help them 
grow in love and in knowledge of their Religion. Students are 
still asking that Religion classes be made more practical and 
that they be given more practical sermons. Students definitely 
acknowledge a “let-down” in their spiritual progress during 
vacation periods. All but five per cent of the students contrib- 
uting answers admitted such a “let-down.” The following 
observation taken from the report is pertinent: 


This is a cue to the priests to make sure that they do all they can 
to form Christian consciences, firm wills and generous, self-sacrificing 
hearts in the young men committed to them. Otherwise the university 
would be like to a hot-house which cultivates beautiful plants not 
strong enough to withstand the rough weather of the outside world. 
Very briefly :* students must realize always and everywhere that 
there is no vacation from God. 


Lastly, students are still unfamiliar with the authoritative 
teachings of the Popes on current problems. In reply to the 
question, “Have you read the encyclicals on Marriage, Educa- 
tion of Youth and the Quadragesimo Anno?” the number who 
replied in the negative is striking. And the question asked did 
not say, “‘Do you know these encyclicals?” but merely, ‘““Have 
you read them?” 





*“Religious Survey of the Undergraduates” (1937-1938), Bulletin of the 
University of Notre Dame, Volume XXV, No. 1, p. 66 








THE CASE FOR FULL-TIME TEACHERS OF 
RELIGION 


REVEREND W. H. RUSSELL 
Catholic University of America 
Washington, D. C. 


In recent years there has been a worthy effort on the part 
of principals and deans of study to provide capable and 
trained teachers of Religion who devote their full time to 
that subject. This movement to equip priests, Brothers and 
Sisters, and to enable them to concentrate solely on the prob- 
lem of imparting Religion was speeded by the criticism, so 
universally expressed, against the manner in which Religion 
was being treated in the curriculum. And there is evidence 
that results have begun to flow. However, discussion con- 
tinues on the advisability of this procedure. It is honestly felt 
in some quarters that at least in the high schools every re- 
ligious should teach Religion. There lingers some suspicion 
of the plan of selecting full-time teachers for this branch. 


This suspicion must needs be separated from the still 
prevalent view that anyone can teach Religion. This latter 
attitude rules some of those who have remained confused on 
the purpose of Catholic education. Unfortunately it is true 
that there are executives who boast of their attachment to 
Catholic education but who place their weakest teachers in 
the subject of Religion, or who choose teachers with no regard 
to their fitness for so important a task, or who permit, for 
instance, only one period a week for Religion. It might be 
unfair to designate such executives as secular in mentality or 
indifferent to Religion, yet, objectively, they fail to make 
education Catholic. They do much to retard any improve- 
ment in the teaching of Religion. They need to be convinced 
that the inculcation of Religion is not a simple matter. But 
they must not be classed with other leaders who, intensely 
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spiritual, nevertheless feel that the Religion classes should 
not be handed over to what they call experts or specialists. 


The determination of the qualifications for a teacher of 
Religion cannot be decided in an offhand manner. From one 
point of view we may test the results in a class of mathematics 
or of English. In Religion, however, we are dealing with the 
action of grace on free will, with efforts which are recorded 
in eternity, with the highest of intangibles and the truly suc- 
cessful teacher of Religion may pass unnoticed along the ave- 
nues of educational recognition. We know that he or she 
should be deeply spiritual or Christlike as the first requisite. 
On the other hand, it may well be asked if the essentials of 
good example and high character are by themselves sufficient. 
Since we hold that the Catholic Faith is intellectual, why do 
we not take the means to show its rational aspects? We recall 
that Jesus was careful to supply apposite arguments for hon- 
est inquirers and for skillful opponents, and we would seem 
to be on safe ground in holding that good will and piety alone 
do not suffice. The application of religious truth to modern 
social problems and conditions is not easy. Hence the teacher 
of college freshmen should be more intelligent than the in- 
structor of high school freshmen. As students rise on the edu- 
cational ladder they progress also in their proneness to scruti- 
nize the mental capacity of their professors. The teacher of 
Religion is no mere purveyor of information. He is not there 
to “hear the children’s catechism.” He must, of course, be 
deeply spiritual, with a spirituality which is sympathetic, 
understanding and impartial. He must be a reader of the hu- 
man heart; he must be capable of translating spiritual truth 
into human situations; he must not become irritated at argu- 
ments and objections. Hence, he or she should be somewhat 
above the average mentally. Some students may yield to the 
superficially urbane teacher, but the better students know 
when they have facing them a teacher of depth, an unselfish, 
dauntless and seeing soul. Students may not always rise to an 
appreciation of what the teacher has in mind, but they do 
expect something different in their teacher of Religion. Actu- 
ally, more than one student is hungry for spiritual food. And 
some of those who appear argumentative may unconsciously 
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be searching for a solution to their problems. It should, there- 
fore, be the constant concern of every school to arrange that 
the teacher of Religion possess intellectuality plus spir- 
ituality. 

With proper preparation, such a teacher might be a layman 
quite as readily as a priest, although the sacramental graces 
of the priesthood lend an advantage to the priest. And, like- 
wise, if the grounding in fundamentals were sufficient, there 
is no intrinsic reason why a Brother or a Sister might not 
inculcate the virtue of Religion just as effectively as the 
priest. God does not limit Himself to the ordinary channels 
of instruction. He does not permit any one group to obtain a 
monopoly in the manufacture of saints. He raises up demon- 
strators of virtue even in unfavorable environments. Theresa 
Neumann has perhaps taught individual souls what no 
teacher of Religion could reach. Hence we cannot say that 
teachers of Religion are limited to the priesthood. The work 
of the Brothers is well known. In a large number of cases the 
task of teaching is carried on in religious communities some 
years before ordination. And it may be that the Confraternity 
may produce some outstanding instructors among the laity. 


While one may hold to the necessity of full-time teachers 
in Religion, he would be short-sighted indeed to presume that 
the imparting of Religion is limited to the classroom. It may 
so happen that the teacher of physics elevates students to a 
love of God quicker than does the teacher of Religion. If Jesus 
used the farmer or sower to raise men’s minds to a grasp of 
the significance of the word of God, why might not the 
teacher of agriculture implant a spiritual impression in young 
hearts? The spiritual tone of a school is to be given by all 
the faculty members. And one of the reasons for desiring 
graduate work for those who are to become full-time teachers 
is precisely that they may be assisted in the work of guiding 
and counselling students outside of the classroom. Academic 
presentation of truth is important, but blessed is that school 
where students find Christlike personalities roaming the 
campus, conducting little clubs, directing this or that activity 
and entering into other extra-curricular pursuits in common 
with the students. 
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Obviously, the standard of a full-time Religion teacher 
cannot apply in the smaller high schools or even in some 
junior colleges. But in a school, say of two hundred students, 
provision might be made for this standard. If we are to be 
honest with the Catholic people, should we not show them 
that our first concern is with that subject for which they are 
making sacrifices? Even if some Catholics are more inter- 
ested in the secular side than in the spiritual, we still have 
the obligation to be consistent with our principles. The best 
way to obtain support for the Catholic school is to convince 
the public that our chief concern is the main reason for our 
existence even while we seek high standards in the secular 
branches. 

II 


The chief difficulty felt in some of the religious communi- 
ties against the ideal of full-time teachers for Religion arises 
from the impression that young men join the community 
with the thought that the teaching of Religion will be one of 
their major occupations. There are individuals who feel an 
urge to devote themselves to the service of God and who 
have a preference for the teaching of Religion. They look 
forward with hope to that subject. If they discover that only 
certain ones are selected for the task they may feel that they 
have been deceived. And, it is argued, if this word goes out 
to prospective candidates there will then be a diminution in 
the number of vocations. 

The difficulty is a real one, especially when this hope 
has been held out to candidates before they join the com- 
munity. The solution would seem to be first of all in a defi- 
nite understanding when the candidate enters the com- 
munity. It is not quite fair that the teaching of Religion 
should be made to suffer if someone has been led on by rash 
promises. Zeal should always be regulated by prudence. Why 
should an individual be promised something before there is 
an opportunity to test his fitness to. pursue his ambition? 
Moreover, it is rather a narrow view of Religion to imagine 
that one must have an opportunity to present it academically 


in the classroom in order to be considered a demonstrator of 
Christlikeness. 
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It cannot safely be asserted that a religious has a right 
to teach a certain subject. Such an attitude vitiates the whole 
notion of vocation and of the religious life. When one takes 
as his rule the will of God, as manifested in the will of a supe- 
rior, he does not seek to follow his own preferences. One does 
not join a community to assert his rights; one joins to do 
God’s will. Granted that a community would do well to place 
a member in the field for which he is best fitted, and granted 
that a few are able to ascertain their own ability and field, 
yet a community spirit cannot long maintain itself where 
there is a custom for each one to follow his own preferences. 


The argument that an individual must have a class in Re- 
ligion in order to possess a means of spiritual development is 
also based on a fallacy. It is a selfish view. It is an unwel- 
come sign of spiritual crudeness to hoid that the student is 
in the school for the purpose of bringing spiritual develop- 
ment to the teacher. One generally assumes that the spiritual 
development of the student is the primary object of the 
school. The school exists for the pupil, not the pupil for the 
school or the teacher. And, moreover, opportunities for in- 
crease in spirituality abound outside of the Religion class- 
room. The teacher of Religion is, of course, in a field con- 
genial to spiritual advancement, but is not all of life to lead 
us to God? Something is wrong if the teacher of science finds 
no spiritual exaltation in his subject, if beauty of thought 
in an English class does not lead one to contemplate Beauty 
Infinite. 


Another argument, the opposite of the one just expressed, 
is that if certain teachers are assigned to teach all of. the 
Religion classes they will eventually fall into a mechanical 
routine and lose the necessary zeal and unselfishness. And, 
it is added, students would then lose respect for the subject 
which would be treated thus coldly and superficially. There 
is some plausibility in this objection. There is always a danger 
that a teacher may lose the spirit of Religion even after he 
shall have had special training. The possibility, of course, 
is not limited to teachers of Religion, but it is worse in them 
than in others because of the nature of their duty. Too many 
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instructors at present make their Religion classes listless or 
a boredom. 

The answer to this objection is that if the Religion teacher 
falls into sterility the reason is not to be sought in the fact 
that he is a full-time teacher of Religion but in his own per- 
son. If the wrong person is given the privilege of handling 
Religion the students naturally will suffer. We know only too 
well that in the past Religion classes were the dumping 
ground for inefficient teachers. Any human choice always 
possesses a large element of fallibility, and despite care and 
preparation there may be an inapt choice for the Religion 
class. Yet the solution consists in seeking to pick the right 
type of priest or Brother or Sister for the department of 
Religion. He or she might be tried out for a few years to de- 
termine if there is present sufficient zeal, prudence and peda- 
gogical ability to warrant sending him away for the M.A. or 
Ph.D. in Religion. There are splendid souls in every com- 
munity who possess spirituality and instructional aptness, 
and if these were given an opportunity they would soon 
demonstrate that, far from falling into a routine, they would 
elevate the tone of the whole school by the manner in which 
they taught Religion. In the past, students lost respect for 
the Religion course because they realized that the school 
itself was indifferent as to how it was taught. 


{It 


It is when we turn to the other side of the picture and study 
the reasons for the standard of full-time Religion teachers 
that we begin to inquire why all schools of sufficient enroll- 
ment do not adopt the plan. In the first place, we all recog- 
nize that not everyone who joins a religious community is 
an embryonic teacher of renown. One concludes, therefore, 
that not every religious will make an effective teacher of 
Religion. Admitting the difficulty of attempting to measure 
the results in Religion, we are nevertheless safe in holding 
that not everyone is capable of the responsibility. It is very 
doubtful if the cynical or sour teacher should be given the 
opportunity. Neither has the soft, popularity-seeking indi- 
vidual a right to consideration. The most intellectual member 
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of the faculty is not necessarily the best man for the job, 
while the least gifted mentally may be out of place in the 
higher classes. One who does not practice what he teaches 
is of course a living contradiction to his teaching. Human 
weaknesses there are in all teachers, but students forgive 
many traits if the richer virtues of justice, unselfishness, 
prayerfulness, judgment and intellectual insight are present. 
A quality most necessary is an understanding of the processes 
at work in American life. 


While the best is never easy to find, we all should agree 
that Religion deserves the best. And the fundamental reason 
for full-time Religion instructors is that Religion must be 
given the opportunity to flower as the best fruit of the Cath- 
olic educational system. If we are to be honest with ourselves 
we must admit that we have mistreated this subject which is 
so deserving of favoritism. The Religion department should 
be equipped with full-time teachers, carefully selected and 
trained in the graduate field because “for Christ we are am- 
bassadors, God as it were exhorting by us” (II, Cor., 5,20). 
On the assumption that Religion deserves the best, how many 
schools, if they examined their educational conscience, could 
hold that they have sought always to allot the best teachers 
to the Religion classes? The plea for full-time teachers is 
merely an effort to see that Religion obtains what it deserves. 

While the action of grace remains mysterious, the inherent 
laboriousness of teaching Religion is apparent to all with 
spiritual eyes to see. Inducing the human will to love the 
good, the true and the spiritual, is no child’s play. Elevating 
sense-inclined man to an attachment to the realities of the 
spiritual world is a formidable problem. Making Jesus live in 
the minds and hearts of the young is a superhuman task. 
Some years of experience are required before one learns how 
to penetrate beneath human faces which mask an inner lone- 
liness and which respond only to a certain kind of spiritual 
warmth. He little knows the problems of the Religion teacher 
who asserts that any course in theology suffices, or that any 
ordinary college-educated person can perform the function of 
a teacher of Religion. The arrangement of full-time teachers 
will not solve all problems in a single human heart, but it is a 
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step in the right direction. It sets men or women aside for 
that specific task, and by experience, by study and prayerful 
preparation they gradually sense the manner in which spir- 
itual truth may penetrate earth-bound individuals. Full-time 
instructors have an opportunity to follow St. Paul’s advice: 
“Meditate upon these things, be wholly in these things that 
thy profiting may be manifest to all” (I, Tim., 4,15). 


An urgent need at present in the field of Religion is a 
supply of widely distributed writers on the subject. And there 
is every reason to suppose that if more capable teachers were 
permitted to take advanced work in Religion at some univer- 
sity and then were assigned to full-time teaching we would 
have a large number of capable writers on the subject. 
Specialists tend to become writers. They have an opportunity 
to observe weaknesses in a syllabus or a system, if there be a 
system. In the United States today how many writers are 
there in the sphere of high school Religion who have merited 
national recognition or even local? How many in the college 
field? There is a special need for writers among the Sisters. 
Had there been a policy through the past two decades of 
permitting men and women to devote their entire energy to 
the problems in the teaching of Religion we would now 
possess well-known experts. A number do attempt to write, 
but one is soon aware that they have not surveyed the whole 
held; they lack frequently long experience in the classroom 
itself. They have not been in touch with others who have 
studied the problems. Moreover, the turn-over or change in 
the teaching personnel of a school is astounding. An assistant 
might not remain in a parish over two years. If he were 
interested in the teaching of Religion he most likely would 
find himself placed in another field. Even in high schools 
and colleges manned by religious, aside from the fact that 
capable persons were not permitted to specialize in Religion, 
there is frequent shifting in the assigned tasks. Had the better 
teachers of Religion been trained for that subject and then 
permitted to remain at it year after year, they would have 
garnered much experience and rid themselves of the too- 
prevalent custom of emphasizing accidentals or secondary 
aspects. They would have brought more prestige to the 
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teaching of Religion. As a nation we now have one journal 
devoted exclusively to the subject of Religion in the class- 
room. Hundreds of schools do not subscribe to this journal. 
The quality of writing in this magazine would improve, and 
the number benefiting by its circulation would have been 
increased if we had more men and women with a message for 
their fellow teachers. Teachers of talent abound, but they 
have not been enabled to concentrate on Religion teaching 
and, consequently, we have today too few writers of renown. 


The value in the availability of writers who produce 
literature and recognized studies is apparent when we con- 
sider the case of a young teacher who has been placed in 
charge of a Religion class. What is to guide him in his assign- 
ment? True, there are textbooks in the field, but priests are 
constantly asserting that there are no suitable textbooks. 
The assertion cannot be trusted completely because many 
priests have not been prepared to catch the point of view 
in a particular textbook. Nevertheless, the complaint is one 
indication of the paucity of literature. It is no solution to say 
that all one has to do is to teach the Creed, the Command- 
ments and the Sacraments. One young priest who knew little 
of the actual problems in the field of Religion suggested that 
the Summa of St. Thomas be used as a text book in Religion. 
The suggestion deserves only a smile, but at least one can 
well see how a young teacher would be in a quandary at- 
tempting to select from the vast deposit of Catholic truth 
that which is needed on the high school or college level. Cer- 
tainly Church History is not the subject for fourth year high 
school, a practice which many schools follow. What then is 
the proper content for the senior year in high school or 
college? How much time should be given to the liturgy? 
Should the young priest promote the Sodality or the Catholic 
Students’ Mission Crusade? What is to guide him in the 
controversial moral problems in the strife between capital 
and labor? Birth control? Mixed marriage? Marriage when 
there is not sufficient income? What truths do need emphasis? 
Is there to be a life of Christ in the course? Should the 
teacher promote novenas? Is he to expatiate on the per- 
sonalist form of sanctity? 
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Dr. Cooper last year laid down some principles for choice 
of content, but which one of the young teachers had recourse 
to his paper? Principals and superintendents continue to be 
agitated over the proper arrangement of the Religion course. 
Who and what, therefore, are to guide the young teacher? A 
syllabus does not settle his problems. Ordinarily the assistant 
is given a free hand in the high school. He gives “talks,” or 
the Sister brings him the disciplinary problems, and he is 
asked to lecture on them in the class devoted to Religion. 
It is not entirely his fault if he approaches his task with a 
wrong point of view. He has very little guiding literature 
available. He is not even aware of what has been written. 
Had there been more full-time teachers and more written 
discussion of the problems in Religion there would gradually 
be aroused an interest at least in some of this literature of 
the better sort, and eventually the dignity and responsibility 
of the teacher of Religion would be enhanced. Many are 
anxious to improve their teaching, but they have not been 
brought up on a tradition of reading. If there were more 
writers of eminence there would be more teachers to improve 
themselves. 


Another factor to consider is the arrangement known as 
departmentalism. It raises certain problems in connection 
with Religion classes. Students are aware that the English 
teacher has had graduate work in that subject and possesses 
a degree. They make comparisons. They. note that the school 
provided advanced preparation for the English teacher and 
permits him or her to concentrate on that subject. They 
wonder why the school does not provide special teachers in 
Religion with special training. If the English teacher takes 
one class in Religion, and the history teacher another, or, if 
anyone or everyone takes the Religion classes, the students 
conclude that the school is not overly concerned with the 
subject of Religion. They note that if one teacher is proficient 
in mathematics or science the school generally permits him 
to concentrate on his proficiency. Even if the teacher has all 
the subjects in one year or section, including Religion, the 
students will hear that he has specialized in one branch. It 
does not always solve the views of the students to tell them 
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that all the religious studied Religion during their novitiate. 
The students wonder why the faculty never possesses anyone 
with a degree in Religion, or why those who might have a 
proficiency in the subject are not permitted to specialize in it. 
The priest does gain some prestige because he has had four 
years in theology, but that does not make him an expert in 
Religion, for the two are not the same. One does not have to 
circulate long among the alumni of a school to gain their 
impression as to whether or not theology as it is taught pre- 
pares one to teach Religion. The alumni also keenly realize 
how much importance the school actually attached to Re- 
ligion. One cannot trust entirely the comments of students 
and alumni. But by and large their judgment is sober and 
had there been over a period of years capable, full-time 
teachers assigned to the Religion courses the alumni would 


be loyal and generous in their respect for such an arrange- 
ment. 


Finally, there is the question of efficiency in teaching. We 
expect anyone who concentrates on one field to develop an 
efficiency in that branch. Teachers burdened with three or 
four subjects do not tend to develop efficiency in Religion. 
In fact, from the past we know that such teachers often 
neglected the preparation of their Religion classes, with the 
exception of some of the religious communities. However, 
granting that over-burdened teachers often did good work 
in Religion, the fact is that we have not built up a solid 
technique in moral education because those successful teach- 
ers did not have time to write. Full-time teachers have an 
opportunity to develop this technique and also to record it 
for the benefit of others, especially if they have passed years 
in the one subject of Religion. They learn how truth pene- 
trates. They learn what is essential and what secondary. 
They acquire a knack of discerning spiritual ills in an indi- 
vidual student. While Religion is supernatural and its best 
results hidden with God, yet there is a natural side. Gratia 
supponit naturam. And there is a science and art of strength- 
ening character. It behooves us to take advantage of all aids 
to character development. But we are not doing so if we fail 
to provide opportunities for the teachers to develop this 
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science and art. If full-time teachers were the rule, some of 
them would become efficient in writing, some of them efficient 
in counselling or guiding students. From the leaders thus 
developed here and there throughout the country we could 
all derive profit. 


FROM THE PAPAL DELEGATE’S EXHORTATION TO THE 
SIXTH NATIONAL CONGRESS OF THE 
CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, blessed by Pontiffs and 
by Bishops, ordered by the general law of the Church for every 


parish, has for some time carried on in the United States of America 
a vital supernatural work. Where real cooperation has been given 
to the work, the results have been remarkable. Now then, how does 
the Confraternity function in my own parish? What proportion has 
it to the total population? Is it possible to increase its efficiency, to 
organize it better through lectures, study clubs, discussions, contacts 
with Catholics and non-Catholics, distribution of newspapers and 
pamphlets? What part am I taking in it? Could I do more? Could I 
induce others of my parish or of my acquaintance to join the holy 
crusade, which concerns souls and society both here and hereafter? 
And to secure greater and more effective results in whatever activi- 
ties are directed toward making known the teaching of Christ— 
whether they be individual efforts carried on in the usual way, or 
whether they be larger and more elaborate undertakings—all should 
be not only connected and coordinated with the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine, but be a part of it. 


(Most Rev. A. G. Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate to the 
United States, in Los Angeles, October 14, 1940.) 





THE CHURCH CELEBRATES ADVENT, 1940 


SISTER JANE MARIE, O.P. 
Marywood 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 


“Behold the name of the Lord cometh from afar, and all 
the earth is full of His glory” (Ant. at the Magnificat, Satur- 
day before the first Sunday of Advent ). Above whatever roar 
of blasting cannon and shrieking of air-raid sirens there may 
be on November 30, 1940, there goes forth to all the peoples 
of the world the word of the approach of Him who is King of 
all nations and of all persons. This is news beside which any 
other headline copy is infinitely insignificant. This is divine 
news: it is the good tidings which was first proclaimed to men 
by angels. On this day the Church, the city seated on the 
mountain, whose vision reaches to heaven and to the ends of 
the earth, and to the whole circuit of human existence from 
the moment when the first man and woman stood in joy and 
strength and innocence before their Maker, to the moment 
upon which she has but just now been pondering, when every 
man and woman that has ever lived will stand before the 
incarnate Son of God to receive His judgment,—on this day 
the Church announces to the world, “‘Behold the Name of the 
Lord cometh from afar.” 


To men with wounded hearts and broken bodies in Finland, 
Poland, Austria, France, Great Britain —to a bewildered and 
betrayed youth in Germany, to the people of America, of 
China and Japan, of every nation on the world, the saving 
message is borne: “The Lord will come, and will not delay, 
and he will reveal things hidden in darkness, and will mani- 
fest himself to all nations, alleluia” (Ant., Lauds, third Sun- 
day of Advent). 


The truth is that within a few weeks there will take place 
in this world the sacramental making present in the Church 
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of the mystery which was realized in the cave of Bethlehem 
almost two thousand years ago, the mystery of the birth of 
the Son of God made man. It was not only for that age, now 
centuries past, that there was accomplished the mystery of 
the advent into this world of the Word made flesh. Every 
person in every generation needs to know and to love and to 
share in this blessed mystery. For the Word was made flesh 
precisely for this: that we children of the flesh might through 
Him be transformed into children of God. 

Repeatedly throughout Advent Holy Church proclaims the 
coming solemnity of our redemption. It is not to a merely 
commemorative celebration that she invites us. Ever she has 
before her mind and brings before ours the first coming of 
Christ. But it is His coming in 1940 that she now heralds to 
the world,—a coming as real as was His first advent, for it is 
truly nothing else but this one first coming made present sac- 
ramentally. Thought of this and preparation for it engage her 
mind constantly. Into the war-wracked world of 1940, the 
Christ, the only-begotten Son of God, will come. 

“Grant, we beseech Thee, almighty God, that we who are 
depressed by our old servitude under the yoke of sin, may be 
delivered by the new birth of Thine only begotten Son, which 
we expect” (Collect, Saturday in Ember week). “Give joy, 
we beseech Thee, O Lord, by the coming of Thine only be- 
gotten Son” (Collect, Saturday in Ember week). “O God, 
Who hast made this holy night to shine forth with the bright- 
ness of the true light, grant we beseech Thee, that we may 
enjoy His happiness in heaven, the mystery of whose light we 
have known on earth.” (Collect, Midnight Mass, Christmas). 
The prayers of the Church express clearly her loving expecta- 
tion of the coming of Christ this year. 

Each mystery, each page of the Gospel lives again in the liturgical 
cycle; they are read to us at the foot of the altar, because in the 
sacrifice they should be transformed in our souls; the Church draws 
thence a virtue to be practiced, a victory to be won, a sacrifice to be 
united with the great Sacrifice of our Lord’. . . Always the doctrine 
is presented in relation with piety, with life, whether to produce an 
effect, or to propose a virtue, or to bring about a moral effect. The 
end is to make Christ incarnate in us, to incorporate our souls in 


Him, to dilate the sacred proportions of the Mystical Body of Christ, 
to the end that all His members may be under the domination of His 
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laws, of His will, of His life, under the sceptre of His Kingship: 
Christus in nobis.* 

What is the effect which Holy Church expects to experience 
in the celebration of the mystery of Christ’s birth? It appears 
in her prayer on the first Sunday of Advent in which she asks 
for the grace to prepare worthily for the coming solemnities 
of our redemption,” “reparationis nostrae ventura solemnia.”’ 
This “repairing” of our nature consists in nothing less than 
in our receiving “new life,” in our “being made new.” It is 
for this that the Church prays in the liturgy of Christmas: 
“Grant, we beseech Thee, O Lord, that the celebration of the 
birth of Thine only-begotten Son may give us fresh life” 
(Postcommunion, Vigil). “. .. we beseech Thee, . . . that we 
may, through this sacred intercourse, be found conformed to 
Him, in whom our substance is united to Thee” (Secret, Mid- 
night Mass). “May the new life derived from this Sacrament 
ever revive us, since it is His sacrament, whose wonderful 
birth hath overcome the old man”) Postcommunion, Mass at 
dawn ). “Grant, we beseech Thee, almighty God, that as the 
Saviour of the world born on this day is the author of our 
divine generation, so He may Himself also be to us the giver 
of immortality” (Postcommunion, third Mass). 

What would it mean for the world in 1940 if all the peoples 
of the earth would receive Christ in His present coming? It 
would mean, of course, the transformation of human society. 
Will it be true now, as it was centuries ago, and has been for 
centuries, “(He was in the world and the world was made by 
Him and the world knew Him not” (John 1, 10)? 

What would it mean for the world in 1940 if the 300,000,- 
000 of us Catholics were to participate as completely as pos- 
sible in the sacred liturgy of the Christmas-Epiphany period, 
receiving Christ in our souls and lives as fully as we are able 
to? Upon whom rests the responsibility of being the “salt of 
the earth,” the “leaven” which should leaven the whole mass? 
Who are they in the world today who are appointed to bear 
witness to Christ? How can we fulfill our apostolic mission to 
which we were consecrated in the sacrament of Confirmation, 
unless He whom we must manifest to the world live in us and 


*Caronti, “La Royaute du Christ dans la Liturgie,” Revue Liturgique et 
Monastique, 13 (1927), 133-134. 
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possess us so completely that we ‘“‘show forth in our actions 
that which by faith shineth in our minds” (Collect, Mass at 
dawn). If all Catholics, all over the world, were to be so 
completely united with Christ in His coming this year that 
He would be manifested to the world in the lives of all of us, 
how would the power of falsehood and malice and every evil 
be broken down! 

Of most concern to us teachers of Religion may be this 
question: What would it mean to the world of 1940 if the 
thousands of children and youth under our instruction and 
direction were to participate intelligently and devoutly, with 
“faith and devotion,” in the celebration of the mystery of the 
coming of Christ this year? The extent to which they do so 
depends greatly, under God, upon what you and I do for them 
in the ensuing few weeks. And it is the measure, at the same 
time, of the degree to which we achieve the purpose of Chris- 
tian education as set forth by Pope Pius XI: “to cooperate 
with divine grace . . . to form Christ Himself in those regen- 
erated by Baptism.” 

The history of the development of the period of Advent 
reveals that in western Europe the emphasis was first placed 
upon the penitential aspect. From the sixth century to the 
twelfth, it was the custom in the West to fast three days a 
week, on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, for the six 
weeks preceding Christmas, beginning with the feast of St. 
Martin, November 11. St. Martin’s Lent, this time was called, 
and its observance had much in common with that of Lent. 


Meanwhile another type of preparation for the coming of 
Christ was being made by peoples in the East. There the 
thought of sin and of the need for penance did not dominate 
men’s minds so much as did the thought of Him who was to 
come: Jesus Christ, the Son of the living God. The divinity 
of Christ, the mystery of the Incarnation, the divine mother- 
hood of the Blessed Virgin Mary, the mystery of our life in 
Christ,—these were the truths which filled the minds of the 
people in the Orient as they prepared for the celebration of 
the mystery of Christ’s coming. During their Advent, which 
was of but two weeks duration, the Orientals sought particu- 
larly to prepare the minds of the faithful to receive Christ 
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through an intensifying of their faith in the sacred mysteries 
which are celebrated at Christmas. 

In the preparation which holy Church finally adopted for 
the use of all her children, the two elements, penitential and 
doctrinal, were combined, but with greater emphasis on the 
latter. At the present time there is no fast day of obligation 
during Advent except the Ember Days which have their own 
proper observance, and the Vigil of the Nativity. 

Evidently, then, it is according to the mind of the Church 
that we her children should prepare, and as religious teachers 
guide the children in our schools to prepare, for the coming of 
Christ through a more living active faith, through a more pro- 
found personal realization of the mystery of the Incarnation, 
of the Church, of the Eucharist, of our life in Christ. The 
need of doing this must be an almost constant consciousness 
for the Catholic teacher today. How many of the students in 
our Catholic high schools have a knowledge of the significance 
of the mystery of the Incarnation in their lives? How many 
of them know that the church is Christ Himself, continuing 
His life among men to the end of time? How many of them, 
even frequent communicants, know and appreciate the truth 
that the Eucharist is primarily the Sacrifice of Christ? How 
many of them know that being a Catholic is being engrafted 
upon Christ, united with Him so intimately as to live by His 
very life? How many of them know the fundamental role 
which our Blessed Mother has in the life of the Church, in the 
lives of those who are incorporated in Christ, her divine Son? 

How shail we seek to bring them to this knowledge? How 
but by bringing them to pray the prayers of the Church and 
by helping them to understand these prayers and to enter into 
them, and to know the nature and life of the Bride of Christ? 
What profound knowledge of the doctrines and mysteries of 
our holy faith may not be gained from praying the prayers 
of the Church during Advent and the whole Christmas-Epi- 
phany season? If one were but to consider the Collects, 
Secrets, and Postcommunions of the Masses proper to Ad- 
vent, Christmas and the Epiphany, the time remaining to us 
would be far too short in which to open up to the boys and 
girls the significance of these prayers. 
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Suppose we were all to do this throughout the United 
States during this Advent, so that all the children in our Cath- 
olic schools should come to understand better and appreciate 
more, according to their varying abilities, the reality of their 
life in Christ. One cannot begin to estimate what this would 
mean for themselves, for the Church, for that portion of so- 
ciety in which they live. 

But knowledge is not enough, even the supernatural 
knowledge of faith. It is faith informed by charity which we 
must seek to foster in those under our instruction and guid- 
ance. “The passage from unbelief to faith demands a re- 
nouncement, and often such a renouncement as makes the 
most courageous hesitate: this detachment from self, this 
surrender to another of the most inviolable intimacy, what 
sacrifice of autonomy does it not involve! And to keep alive 
the faith already possessed, what effort must be made of 
spiritual purification, of humility and of courage: we know 
that it means the gift, renewed and ever deepened, of one- 
self to God, and that it always calls for courage and fidelity. 
The highest human values are immanent in the act of faith” 
(Jean Mouroux, “Structure personelle de la Foi,” Recherches 
de la Science Religieuse, 29:59-107). 

From the moment of the Incarnation, it is clear that the 
condition of man’s receiving the gift of divine life is the sur- 
render of self to God. When the archangel Gabriel bore to 
the Blessed Virgin Mary the blessed tidings that she was 
chosen by God to be His mother, he waited for her word of 
acceptance. “And Mary said: Behold the handmaid of the 
Lord; be it done to me according to thy word. And the angel 
departed from her” (Luke 1, 38). Concerning the response 
of our Blessed Mother to the words of the angel, St. Thomas 
tells us: “through the annunciation the consent of the Virgin 
was awaited in the place of the whole of human nature” 
(Summa Theologica IIT, q. 30, art. 1). 

“God willed that the Mystery of Christ should not be 
inserted in the cosmic process of creation without this crea- 
tion having set itself open to this Gift. However weak of it- 
self, without this acceptance, this willingness to receive on 
the part of the created universe, there should be no Incarna- 
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tion. This acceptance was manifested by our Lady. . . . This 
is the meaning of Mary’s Fiat. . . . This universal and funda- 
mental law of acceptance and reception has been fulfilled for 
mankind and for creation at large by our Lady. All graces 
come from Christ, but whenever a grace is received, of what- 
ever sort, in whatever place, at whatever moment, it is a 
share in that racial, that ‘cosmic’ reception of the Source of 
all grace which was the deed of our Lady. Christ is all that is 
seed and life. Our Lady is all that is virgin soil and fertile 
reception” (Dom Theodore Wesseling, “Liturgica,’ The 
Tablet, December 17, 1938). 


The mystery which we are so soon to celebrate, and which 
we must now be guiding the children in our schools to cele- 
brate, is the mystery of God’s coming to us and of our receiv- 
ing Him. It is for each of us to realize in our own life the 
consent to receive the heavenly Gift of divine Life which our 
Blessed Mother spoke for all of us. It is not a mere verbal 
consent which we must give. The words of our Blessed 
Mother, “Behold the handmaid of the Lord,” teach us how 
wholly we should seek to be surrendered to the will of God. 

Can this reality be brought home to children? Without 
question, yes. Will it not be seen by them the more clearly in 
the measure of their deepened understanding of the doctrines 
of the Incarnation, the Church, the Eucharist, gained through 
their intimate participation in the life and prayer of the 
Church during Advent? And they should learn from thence 
that such self-surrender is not accomplished by us alone, but 
that it is the fruit of God’s work in us and of our cooperation 
with Him, and that its value is in its association with the 
immolation of Christ in the holy Sacrifice. 

Thus, on the first Sunday of Advent we pray: ‘‘May these 
holy Mysteries, O Lord, cleansing us by their powerful effi- 
cacy, make us come with greater purity to Him who is their 
foundation” (Secret). In the postcommunion on the second 
Sunday, we ask: “Filled with the food of this spiritual nour- 
ishment, we suppliantly entreat Thee, O Lord, that through 
our participation in this Mystery Thou wouldst teach us to 
despise earthly things and to love heavenly ones.”’ On Friday 
in Ember week, we pray: “May the holy receiving of Thy 
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sacrament, O Lord, revive us, and purifying us from our 
former ways, enable us to pass to the fellowship of Thy saving 
mysteries” (Postcommunion ). 

In a few weeks Christ will be born anew, in the Church’s 
celebration of the mystery of His nativity. What can matter 
more now to us teachers of Religion than to do all in our 
power to bring Catholic youth, all the Catholic youth of our 
country, to the most intimate possible sharing in the life of 
the Church as she prepares for His coming during this Advent, 
and in her celebration of His coming on the blessed feast of 
His nativity? Faith tells us what new surgings of divine life 
in men must follow from this coming of Christ to men who 
are prepared to receive Him. “And as many as received Him, 
He gave them power to be made the sons of God: to them 
that believe in His name: who are born, not of blood, nor of 
the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God” (John 
1, 12-13). 

With new strength and beauty then in her members, the 
Church will carry on through 1941 her glorious mission of 
bearing witness to Christ now in America, North and South, 
in England, France, Germany, Poland, Austria, Finland, 
Spain, Italy, China, Japan, in all the countries of the world, 
in the crucial conditions which prevail in each of them today. 

Those who know the youth of America today will know, I 
believe, that very many of them will enter heart and soul, 
with intense eagerness and zeal and even heroism, into the 
consuming labor of the Church these weeks to “prepare the 
way of the Lord,” and in the celebration of His blessed “com- 
ing,” if they are taught how to do so. It is for us to teach them. 





Religion in the Elementary School 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD 


MATERIAL FOR THE TEACHER OF THE BIBLE 


RIGHT REVEREND WILLIAM L. NEWTON 
Catholic University of America 


Washington, D. C. 


Throughout the New Testament run the expressions “king- 
dom of God,” “kindom of heaven.” At the time of His trial, 
our Lord admitted to Pilate that He was a king. The title 
which hung upon the cross read: “Jesus of Nazareth, King 
of the Jews.” It is evident, therefore, that to understand the 
import of the New Testament we must be aware of the nature 
of this kingdom. Many things make it at once obvious that 
there is no question of the establishment of an earthly king- 
dom, but that only makes us seek all the more for an under- 
standing of the character of this institution which was evi- 
dently the great preoccupation of our Lord. 

An approach to this understanding must be sought from the 
Old Testament. The remote background of the question is 
contained in man’s general relations with God. The world was 
created, and man given the mastery over it, for the purpose 
of expressing the honor and glory due to God. This sublime 
purpose was diverted by original sin; man had fallen far 
from his supernatural character and objective; God’s effort 
and promise aimed at restoring man to his proper spiritual 
estate and the world to the acknowledgement of His domin- 
ion. This whole relationship can well be represented to us 
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under the image of a kingdom in which the subjects have 
rebelled against their king, and in which the king is striving 
to bring them back to allegiance. 

Within this metaphor we can fit many of the messianic 
prophecies of the Old Testament. The Messias was foretold 
as a king in many ways, but mainly in the promise that He 
would come of the family of David, and that His kingdom 
would last forever. It was also predicted that His dominion 
would be universal, and this as early as the blessing given by 
Jacob to Juda (Gen. 49). Quite naturally, therefore, the mes- 
sianic era was described frequently as a kingdom whose con- 
dition embodied all the blessing that could be imagined in a 
perfectly peaceful and prosperous earthly kingdom. Still, 
there can be little danger of interpreting these prophecies in a 
material sense. The great covenant made between God and 
the Chosen People at Mt. Sinai also took the terminology of a 
kingdom: God was the king, Israel the kingdom. But in this, 
as in all the use of the image, the entire context of the Old 
Testament tells us that what is represented is a restoration 
of the world to God, and of God to the world. However ma- 
terial, therefore, the image might become, this kingdom is 
primarily spiritual. 

The imagery attached to the Old Testament representa- 
tions of this kingdom was often such as to fix the mind upon 
an ideal but still earthly institution. It is not surprising, there- 
fore ,that in the time of our Lord the ambition of Israel seemed 
hardly to rise above a human Messias and a temporal king- 
dom. Reflections of this in the New Testament are numerous. 
Among the officials of Judaism, partly due to their hatred of 
Roman domination, the messianic era was anticipated as a 
period of their own personal triumph. When our Lord fed the 
five thousand at Bethsaida, the people, awakened to the star- 
tling fact that He was the Messias, came to make Him force- 
fully their king. The brethren of our Lord, and even the 
apostles, could not get it out of their heads that Christ’s king- 
dom must be an earthly, albeit an unusual organization. Wit- 
ness, for instance, the request of James and John that they 
occupy places of importance; witness also the question of the 
apostles at the time of our Lord’s ascension. 
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And still, the Old Testament was very explicit in indicating 
the spiritual character of the messianic kingdom. In addition 
to its ultimate purpose of reuniting man to God, its very terms 
raised it at once above this earth. God was to be its king; the 
people were to live in a state of great holiness; between God 
and His people an intimate and internal relationship was to 
exist. Further, even the temporal elements of the image rose 
to an ideal which transcends earthly possibilities. The pros- 
perity foretold of the kingdom, the perfect peace it would 
enjoy, its universal domination, all peoples streaming to it 
for the purpose of being closer to God—even the most san- 
guine ambition could not limit these blessings to an earthly 
and political institution. 


There was, therefore, in this Old Testament prophecy, as 
in all prophecy, an obscurity which created a difficulty. The 
Jewish mind at the time of our Lord, looking back upon the 
history of the theocracy, found it hard to distinguish properly 
the temporal and spiritual features of the kingdom. This mis- 
conception our Lord had to meet, and the method He used in 
meeting it is the story of the New Testament. The kingdom 
He founded was to have both a temporal and a spiritual char- 
acter, as the prophecy had warned; but its temporal phase 
was not according to the expectations of human ambition, and 
its spiritual phase was not rendered remote. To bring the 
Jews to a proper appreciation of His kingdom, our Lord had 
first to prepare them, and then to explain the kingdom gradu- 
ally and with the aid of stories. 


While from the beginning of the New Testament story we 
meet references to the kingdom, and to Christ as king, as in 
Gabriel’s message to the Blessed Virgin, our Lord’s approach 
to its definition was gradual. Until well into the Galilean min- 
istry, He preached only the necessity of repentance in prepa- 
ration for the kingdom. This pointed to an earthly kingdom, 
but one whose chief demand was holiness. He manifested 
Himself as one sent by God for the establishment of this 
kingdom, again portraying the temporal and spiritual objec- 
tives of His mission. To Nicodemus He revealed that He 
would be the central figure in the kingdom, and that faith in 
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Him would divide all mankind into members and non-mem- 
bers of the kingdom. 

After this preparation in Judea and Galilee, our Lord came 
to the formal preaching of the kingdom when He announced 
the principles of the Sermon on the Mount. This sermon 
marks a new stage in His teachings, and in two ways. 

In the first place, just before the sermon our Lord selected 
from among His disciples twelve men to act as His special 
emissaries. This in itself indicated an earthly organization. 
This list of the apostles is given us four times in the New 
Testament, and each time it falls into three groups, each 
containing four names. Peter’s name is always at the head of 
the first group, that of Philip at the head of the second, and 
that of James the Less at the head of the third. Whether or 
not this was the form given the apostolic group by our Lord 
at this time, it is evident all through the Gospels that Peter 
was regarded by Him as the leader. We must, therefore, look 
upon the selection of the apostles as the first organization of 
the earthly phase of the kingdom. 


But, in the second place, our Lord announced at the same 
time the principles of the kingdom. These have been gathered 
together for us in the fifth, sixth and seventh chapters of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel. The conditions of membership are the 
virtues expressed in the “eight beatitudes’”’; the life of the 
members is a life of holiness, of honesty, purity and charity; 
before them stretches experience of difficulties, both temporal 
and spiritual. The sermon must be read, and read often, as 
the constitution of Christ’s kingdom. For our present purpose 
it is enough to point out that at this time our Lord revealed 
the nature of His kingdom: it is to exist on this earth, but it 
is essentially spiritual and internal; it is to exist as a visible 
organization, but the uniting bond is spiritual. 

The story of our Lord’s life after this sermon is concerned 
mainly with the kingdom. He Himself preached it to the 
people, using His parables to help them understand. He sent 
the apostles to preach about it even in the remote sections 
of Palestine. He perfected the organization and instruction of 
the apostles, at Caesaria Philippi formally making Peter the 
head of the kingdom which He now called the Church. He 
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manifested Himself as the Son of God, and in the face of 
great opposition revealed that membership in the kingdom 
meant adherence to Him personaily. Finally, He laid down 
His life for the establishment of the kingdom, and rose from 
the dead to place a final divine confirmation upon it. 

In this way our Lord brought to realization the Old Testa- 
ment prophecy of the kingdom: an institution existing in this 
world, but one that was to be glorious not in a material but a 
spiritual sense. The kingdom went forth into the world on its 
mission to bring all men to God when the Holy Spirit came 
upon the apostles on Pentecost. 


There is another aspect of the kingdom revealed by our 
Lord that brings prominently before us its spiritual character. 
Through the working of divine grace, the members of the 
kingdom live in intimate union with God in this world; 
through the same grace they are to live with Him in a more 
perfect way for eternity. There are, therefore, two phases of 
the kingdom, the one in this world, the other in heaven; but 
the life which is the kingdom is the same. 

Revelation of this higher aspect of the kingdom was made 
by our Lord on many occasions. In St. Matthew’s Gospel, for 
instance, His description of the final judgment tells us that it 
is a transition of the faithful from one phase of the kingdom 
to the other. But especially in St. John’s Gospel, our Lord’s 
use of the terms “life”? and “judgment” shows clearly the 
close association there is between the kingdom in this world 
and in the next. He who believes, in the comprehensive sense 
of that term, is said to live; he who does not cannot have life 
in him. He who does not believe is described as already 
judged. Further, this life is always defined as “eternal.” In 
His last instruction to the apostles, Christ prayed that the 
faithful be kept united in Him in that union whose model is 
the very union of the Persons of the Trinity. 

In the Epistles of St. Paul there are also numerous indica- 
tions of this elevated character of the kingdom, even in its 
earthly existence. Consider, for example, his illustrative figure 
of the “Mystical Body,” in which our union with God is made 
as intimate as that of the members of a human body, and in 
which the vitalizing force is the life of God Himself. In his 
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beautiful hymn on charity (I Cor. 13), St. Paul brings this 
same thought out in another way. Both here and hereafter 
we live with the same divine life. The difference is found in 
the clearness of our perception: now we see with uncertain 
vision, the limitation of our material senses; then we shall see 
face to face. But the life itself is the same: the life of God 
in which we participate through Christ. 


In contemplating our Lord’s kingdom in relation to its pre- 
diction in the Old Testament, there comes to our mind again 
the fact that in all things He realized the promise in a way 
that far exceeds the fondest hopes of the human heart. In this 
fact we must seek the explanation of the temporal elements 
of the prophecy. The prosperity and peace there foretold, 
while found to an extent in Christ’s kingdom, even in a mate- 
rial sense, image for us the deeper spiritual blessings of a life 
with God in this world. That is real prosperity which turns 
material things to God’s service, and that is real peace which 
find the soul in harmony with God. Here is realized the advice 
of our Lord: ‘Seek first the kingdom of God,” in which all 
material concerns, as what we shall eat and wear, find a new 
satisfaction and interpretation. 


Catholic teachers are well aware of two important facts: first 
that death comes often and unexpectedly ; second that some of their 
students may not have that grace granted by God of receiving the 
last sacraments. And this for two reasons: either some of the pupils 
are not Catholic or, if Catholics, death may meet them when they 
are far from a priest. For both of these classes what better than 
to instill into their souls an appreciation of the saving influence of 
an Act of Perfect Love of God? The simple practice of never going 
to bed without having made this Act may be the instrument God will 
use to save their souls. Some teachers are convinced of its efficacy. 
May not trial prove to others that their confidence is not ill founded ? 


By Bernard Duffy, S.J., The Faculty Adviser, Vol. IIT, No. 9 
May, 1940, p. 8. 











THE VIRTUE OF PRUDENCE 
REVEREND FRANCIS J. CONNELL, C.SS.R. 
Catholic University of America 
Washington, D. C. 


Eprtor’s Note: This is the third in a series of articles treating of the virtues, 


prepared for the JouRNAL oF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION by Father Connell. These 
articles have a twofold purpose: to offer background material to the teacher 
and to assist him or her in the classroom presentation of those questions in the 


catechism that treat of the virtues. 


The first of the four moral virtues known as the cardinal 
virtues is prudence. It is superior to the other three—first, 
because it resides in the intellect, the noblest of man’s fac- 
ulties, whereas the others reside either in the will (justice) or 
in the emotional faculties (fortitude and temperance); sec- 
ond, because it is the ruler and guide of the other virtues, 
pointing out to them the course of action they should follow. 

It is to be regretted that the word “prudence” as it is fre- 
quently employed nowadays signifies a very natural and 
worldly attitude—namely, a deep concern and watchful so- 
licitude for one’s welfare in the present life. A person who 
is careful about his health or one who practices frugality so 
as to insure his livelihood in old age is often pointed out as a 
prudent person. Now, while it is not wrong to be reasonably 
solicitous for one’s temporal well-being, a person cannot be 
called prudent in the Catholic sense of the word merely be- 
cause of his concern for his earthly happiness. For, as the 
Church and the theologians understand it, prudence is a vir- 
tue that urges one to be concerned with the attainment of 
eternal happiness rather than with the acquisition of the 
goods which the world esteems. 

Prudence can be defined briefly as “right reason applied 
to practice.” To describe it more fully, prudence is the vir- 
tue that aids one to iudge correctly what is right and what 
is wrong in particular cases, and thus directs him in observing 
the law of God and in meriting the crown of eternal life. As 
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we know from experience, every human being is frequently 
called on to decide what course of conduct he should follow 
in the particular circumstances in which he finds himself, in 
order to conform to God’s will in this regard. The business 
man is often faced with the question, whether or not he can 
honestly undertake a certain transaction. Parents are fre- 
quently in a quandary regarding the proper way to treat their 
boys and girls—whether or not they should allow them some 
form of liberty, with what companions they may safely per- 
mit them to associate, to what school they should send them. 
Young folks must decide what vocation they should follow— 
whether they should spend their life in the world or devote 
it to the special service of God in the religious state or in the 
priesthood. Even children encounter problems of conduct on 
which they must pass a decision—whether or not they are 
doing their full duty in their studies, whether they are worthy 
to receive Holy Communion or must first go to confession. 
These are only a few of the countless examples that could be 
cited to illustrate the variety of circumstances in which per- 
sons may find themselves required to choose from two or 
more possible courses of action that which is the proper one 
to follow. And it is the virtue of prudence that aids one to 
select the right course, when such a problem arises. 


The first requisite for the practice of solid prudence is that 
a person keep before his mind the main purpose of life—to 
know, to love and to serve God in this world so as to merit 
everlasting happiness with Him in the world to come. For it 
is the end which one has in view that regulates and motivates 
all his actions. Those who have no belief in a life beyond the 
grave or who, while accepting this basic religious truth in 
theory, rarely think seriously of it will necessarily be influ- 
enced by this attitude in their opinions on right and wrong 
and in their solution of the moral problems that they en- 
counter. This explains why there are men and women gifted 
with keen intellects, who nevertheless entertain the most 
erroneous notions about right and wrong. They lack pru- 
dence, in the proper sense of the term, because they have not 
directed their lives to the end determined by the Creator. 
St. Paul says of such persons that they have the wisdom of 
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the flesh, and adds that this type of wisdom is an enemy to 
God (Romans, VIII, 7). The example of such persons shows 
that prudence, though it is an intellectual virtue, is greatly 
influenced by the will, so that unless one has an efficacious 
desire to serve God and to save his soul he cannot possess 
genuine prudence, even though he may be endowed with a 
brilliant mind and may be most astute in all that pertains to 
earthly success. On the contrary, one whose intellectual abili- 
ties are meagre but who is animated by a firm purpose of 
living in accordance with God’s will and with a view to 
eternity usually manifests a remarkable acumen in deciding 
what is the proper thing to do in the varied circumstances of 
life. This is due to the virtue of prudence with which his 
intellect is adorned. 


The decision which a person reaches to the effect that a 
certain course of conduct is right or wrong and consequently 
should be followed or avoided, as the case may be, is called 
conscience. The chief purpose of prudence is to help us form 
a right conscience—that is, a conscience which dictates that 
which God actually wishes us to do under the circumstances. 
It is important to note that a right conscience can sometimes 
be erroneous—that is, a person may sincerely believe some- 
thing to be right which actually is wrong, or vice versa. In 
such a circumstance God will reward one who follows his con- 
science, for each one’s own conscience is for him the imme- 
diate norm of right and wrong. Thus, the Protestant who 
honestly believes his religion to be true and earnestly strives 
to live up to its principles is pleasing God and practicing 
genuine prudence. Of course, this supposes that one makes 
due efforts to discover what is actually right and wrong ac- 
cording to the divine law, for it is a grave obligation incum- 
bent on every human being to learn the truth in the sphere 


of morality, especially in regard to the important subject of 
Religion. 









































In forming his conscience a person can go to either of two 
extremes—laxity and scrupulosity. The former is the atti- 
tude of one who allows himself undue liberty in deciding 
matters of right and wrong. Thus, we sometimes meet Cath- 
olics who excuse themselves from the obligation of Sunday 
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Mass or of Friday abstinence for trifling and inadequate rea- 
sons. The other extreme, scrupulosity, is the attitude of the 
person who is constantly beset with an immoderate fear of 
committing sin or who tells all kinds of unnecessary details in 
Confession and even then fears that he has not made himself 
sufficiently clear to the priest. Both these extremes are bad; 
both are opposed to the virtue of prudence, which tends to 
guide one in the proper middle course and to elicit sane and 
correct judgments about right and wrong. 

To develop the virtue of prudence we should strive to 
obtain correct and adequate knowledge of the obligations 
entailed by the laws of God and of the Church. One who, 
through carelessness or even deliberate neglect, would remain 
in ignorance about the duties bearing on his own life would 
certainly be guilty of sin. Catholics have no excuse for re- 
maining ignorant or uncertain about their obligations, for 
they are members of the Church to which Christ gave the 
commission to instruct mankind in the moral law, and in the 
fulfillment of this task the Church is preserved from error by 
the assistance of the Holy Spirit. The Church’s doctrine’s in 
the realm of morality are proposed in sermons and are ex- 
plained in detail in many approved Catholic books. More- 
over, when a Catholic is in doubt, he can consult his confessor. 
Those Catholics who believe that they are capable of solving 
all moral problems by their own reasoning power are sure to 
fall into error. According to the teaching of St. Thomas, one 
of the components of prudence is docility, the willingness to 
listen to the advice of others, particularly of those who are 
more experienced and more learned than oneself in the science 
of morality. 


The virtue of prudence is harmed by various faults, par- 
ticularly the habit of making decisions hastily, without suffi- 
cient reflection, even when important matters are at stake. 
Inconstancy, or the habit of frequently and unreasonably 
changing one’s mind, is also detrimental to this virtue. Indeed, 
every sinful habit is injurious to prudence, since it tends to 
distort one’s mental attitude and to blind one to the percep- 
tion of true values. For this reason a person who habitually 
vields to temptation and frequently violates God’s law by sin 
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—particularly by impurity—develops what is called a hard- 
ened conscience. He may know perfectly well what is right 
and what is wrong, but he seems to have forgotten how to 
apply this knowledge to himself. On the other hand, by lead- 
ing a virtuous life one fosters the growth of prudence in his 
soul, for he is continually realizing more and more deeply the 
importance of serving God faithfully, and this is constantly 
growing in the desire to choose correctly the proper course of 
conduct in every circumstance of life. 


Besides the type of prudence we have been considering— 
which aids one to make proper decisions in the matter of his 
personal conduct—there is a type known as administrative 
prudence, which is intended to help superiors to rule and to 
direct others in the proper manner. Every one in authority— 
such as the father of a family, a civil official, a bishop—needs 
this type of prudence for the proper accomplishment of his 
duties. The best preparation for the acquisition of admin- 
istrative prudence is the practice of personal prudence. In 
other words, one is capable of governing others only when 
one is capable of governing oneself. The essential feature of 
administrative prudence is the ability to adopt a proper 
middle course between excessive severity and excessive len- 
iency. Both extremes are harmful. He makes the best superior 
who insists on the observance of the essentials, but makes due 
allowance and is reasonably tolerant regarding non-essentials. 
As experience is constantly proving, the most effective incen- 
tive a superior can give those subject to his authority to urge 
them to fidelity in their duties is a good example of fidelity 
in his own conduct. 


As in the case of all the moral virtues, we can distinguish 
two species of prudence—natural and supernatural. The for- 
mer helps one to judge right and wrong according to the 
standards of natural reason, and is acquired and developed 
by repeated acts. The latter aids the possessor to decide ques- 
tions of morality according to the revealed principles of the 
Christian faith, and is infused into the soul together with 
sanctifying grace and is increased with every increase of this 
divine gift. These two species of prudence are not opposed to 
each other, but rather are mutually helpful. Natural prudence 
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gives one a facility in performing acts of sound judgment in 
moral problems, while the supernatural virtue helps its pos- 
sessor to regulate his judgments according to the exalted 
standards of the Christian revelation. The ideal Christian is 
the man or woman who possess both natural and supernatural 
prudence in a high degree. Among the means of fostering this 
most necessary virtue are especially to be recommended the 
frequent reception of the sacraments, and prayer both to the 
Holy Ghost, the giver of counsel and understanding, and to 
the Blessed Virgin, the Seat of the supernatural wisdom, that 


all men need to direct aright their course through time to 
eternity. 


MOST REVEREND EDWIN V. O’HARA, D.D., EPISCOPAL 
CHAIRMAN FOR THE CONFRATERNITY AT THE 
SIXTH NATIONAL CATECHETICAL CONGRESS 


The moment one suggests that laymen and laywomen be enrolled 
in the work of religious instruction, one is at once confronted with 
the statement that our Catholic laymen and laywomen are not trained 
for the great work, and consequently, that the enterprise of enrolling 
their service is futile. I must make two answers to this statement. 
First, I say that the field is so vast that it cannot possibly be cultivated 
without the help of very large numbers of laymen and laywomen. 
Obviously, religious education in the home is exclusively the work of 
laymen and laywomen, both not only in point of fact, but in point of 
right, for only the laity receive the graces of the Sacrament of Mar- 
riage which fit one for this duty. But in regard to the two million 
Catholic children in public elementary schools and the hundreds of 
thousands of them in public high schools, as well as adult religious 
instruction in religious study clubs, we must enlist the laity, and in 
particular those who are prepared to teach, for there are not enough 
priests and Religious to provide instructors and leaders for the 
classes. 

The important consideration is that by the Sacrament of Confirma- 
tion the laity received and accepted the obligation of studying their 
Religion so that they could explain it to others and defend it; and 
by the voice of the Supreme Pastor of Christendom, they are called 
to enroll in Catholic Action, of which the imparting of Christian 
Doctrine is at once the highest expression and the most universal 
form. 











High School Religion 





THE EIGHT BEATITUDES, THE TRULY CHRISTIAN 
WAY OF LIFE 


OUTLINES USED AT CISCA MEETINGS 


Eprtor’s Nore: In the October number of this magazine we began the publi- 
cation of outlines followed at Cisca meetings in Chicago during the scholastic 
year 1938-39. The October issue printed the outlines used at Cisca committee 
meetings dealing with the first and second beatitudes, the November issue, the 
outlines for the third and fourth beatitudes. Next month's issue will give the 
outlines for the seventh and eighth beatitudes. 


“BLESSED ARE THE CLEAN OF HEART, FOR THEY 
SHALL SEE GOD.” 


THEME FOR FEBRUARY 
WHO ARE THE CLEAN OF HEART? Christ does not speak 


here of cleanness in its narrow sense, of “purity” in contrast to the 
sins of lust, but in its widest sense, of the straightforward and honest 
mind, which, cleansed from the intellectual foggery of materialism 
and secularism, sees beyond the reach of the senses to the spiritual 
realities underlying all material substances. (Cf. Schumacher : Social 
Message of the New Testament, page 69; Adam: The Spirit of 
Catholicism, p. 114) 

There is nothing from without a man that entering into him can 
defile him. But the things which come from a man, those are they that 
defile a man. For from within out of the heart of men proceed evil 
thoughts . . . covetousness . . . deceit . . . pride, foolishness. All these 
come from within and defile a man. ( Mark 7 :2-23) 


REASON FOR THE FEBRUARY Topic: The Lord’s prayer: 
“Thy kingdom come!”’ 
Cisca’s slogan: “‘Ail for the Kingdom of Christ!” 
But “the kingdom of God is within you.” (Luke 17:21) 


328 
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Therefore our job is to cleanse that kingdom of everything 
which prevents the light of God’s vision from shining there 
in full radiance, so that we “‘see God” in the stars and in the 
mud, in slums and palaces, in friend and stranger, in beggar 
and capitalist. For the clean of heart see beneath the crust 
of matter “that thread of the all-sustaining Beauty, which 
runs through all and doth all unite’”—namely, that creative 
life of God, which sustains by its presence every living atom, 
which penetrates the soul of man with its divinizing power, 
making all one by the immortal life of Him who redeemed 
us. When we come to see sermons of God in the stones of our 
city streets, His books in running brooks, His divine Son in 
every fellow human being—then we shall already have real 
beatitude (happiness) on earth. Heaven itself is nothing else 
than the unveiled vision of God. 

ACTIVITY FOR THE MONTH: Preparation for the Dialogue 
Mass on February 22. 


EucHARISTIC-OurR LAapy COMMITTEE MEETING 


I. MENTAL Prayer: “Lord, that I may see!” 
Thou who of old didst love Thy hand to lay 
On dull, vacant eyes that craved for light, 
Behold I come to Thee, and crying pray: 
Jesus, Son of David, give me sight. 
A faith scarce clouded by the mists of earth, 
A faith that pierceth Heaven I ask of Thee, 
Faith to prize all things by their lasting worth— 
Thou canst—Thou wilt—O Lord, that I may see! 


II. How MAN CAME TO SEE Gop: THEN AND Now. 


In her instructions, which the Church begins tomorrow for 
all those who follow her liturgical life, she recalls to us the 
very old story of Adam and Eve in Eden. Bewilderingly 
happy in their intimacy with God, who, taking human form, 
walked with them at eventide under the trees of Paradise. 
To keep this face-to-face vision only one thing was necessary 
—sacrifice, not eating the forbidden fruit. Sacrifice was then 
nothing else but man’s acknowledgment to his Creator of 
utter dependence. God responded by giving ever more abun- 
dantly His own divine life. 


But sin came and broke this beautiful arrangement be- 
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tween Creator and creature. Man cut himself loose from his 
dependence on the Source of life and became like an electric 
lamp cut off from its power supply. Man, in the darkness of 
his own light intellect, could no longer see God. How become 
re-connected with the Source of light? Only by again seeking 
union with God through sacrifice. But man was a sinner and 
a sinner’s sacrifice must be different from that offered in 
Eden. Now it is a plea for pardon made by a condemned crim- 
inal who deserves death. Yet man can’t actually sacrifice his 
own life; he is not the master of it. He now immolates the 
only things that belong to him: lesser beings, animals and 
food, as a sign of the invisible gift of himself. Thus on ac- 
count of sin, sacrifice has become a holocaust (a whole-burnt 
offering), which translates into visible form the sorrow of a 
contrite soul and its longing for re-union with its Maker. So, 
sacrifice now stands as a symbol of the voluntary self-annihi- 
lation, in order that man cleansed again in heart, may find 
his happiness in seeing God. 


DISCUSSION 

Does the story of Adam and Eve seem a trifle dated? The 
Church thinks it modern enough to preach anew each year. 
Why? Because one result of Adam’s sin is most modern. The 
Holy Father calls it “the plague of our times.” The Pope 
says: “ ... we deplore a society growing ever more pagan, 
wherein the light of the Catholic Faith (the power of seeing 
God) is growing faint in souls. In consequence, the Christian 
sense and the purity and integrity of morals (cleanness of 
heart) are also waning within them to a really alarming 
degree.” (Civardi: Manual of Catholic Action, p. 105.) 


The Pope referred to the plague of secularism, the mental 
blindness which refuses to see God as King of this world, that 
tells Him that He must learn to be satisfied with a few 
minutes of our attention on Sunday. On other days He has to 
keep out of pleasure and business affairs. How did Christ 
account for the blindness of the Jews? 


1. “This people honoreth me with their lips, but their heart 
is far from me.” (Mark 7:6) Does this fit us? 
Any “lip service” among the generality of Catholics 
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nowadays? What? Was your learning of the Catechism 

in grade school a sort of “‘lip service” that did not carry 

over into living (How about the 4th Commandment? 
the 8th in regard to calumny and detraction? Is your 
manner of learning Religion in high school or college more 

or less a “‘lip service,” e.g., 

a. Would you deceitfully add one or two years to you 
age in order to get a job? (You know a lie is intrinsi- 
cally wrong! ) 

b. Most students know by this time that we are all mem- 
bers of Christ’s Mystical Body. Do we know in our 
hearts, “by heart” or merely on the lips? What is the 
acid test? (Towards priests, teachers ,fellow-students, 
Jews, Negroes, foreigners, our “date’’? ) 


2. Christ goes on to say, however, that we must not make 
an “alibi” of our environment. “For from within, out of 
the heart of men proceed” the things that make us lose 
sight of God. Our Lord Himself names points for the 
housecleaning of the heart: “covetousness, deceit, pride, 
murders (including everything from back-biting to man- 
slaughter) and evil thoughts (from pent-up anger to race 
hvtred). 

a Which of these things do you consider most common 
in driving God out of His world today? (out of busi- 
ness, society, family relations? ) 

Are even Catholics affected by these things? 


c. But what helps have we (besides our will power) for 
getting these evil things out of our hearts? (Sacra- 
ments? Sacramentals? ) 


d. How does the Sacrifice of the Mass help powerfully in 
making us “‘clean of heart”? 


e. What two sacramentals in the Mass cleanse us of 
venial sins? Does Holy Communion? 


3. To see God is not merely to grow in knowledge about 
Him; “it is to become intimate with Him, to . . . enter 
into His views.” (Leen: Why The Cross? p. 108.) Which 
of God’s views do we as students most need to enter into? 
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(His view of other nations and races? His view of 
pleasure, dances, movies, etc.? What precisely is His 
view of these things? ) 

Where especially do we get that intimacy with Him that 
helps to enter into His views? 

ACTIVITY FOR THE WEEK: Daily mental prayer on the real 
meaning of the Mass as a Sacrifice, concluding with the 
prayer for the gift of sight, i.e., a deeper insight into the 
mystery. 

LITERATURE MEETING 

Dors CULTURE HELP Us To SEE Gop? 


I. MENTAL Prayer: “Unless a man be born again, he cannot 
see the Kingdom of God.” (John 3:3) 

We are really born again (1) through Baptism, and (2) in every 
Mass we offer. For there the death of Christ, again present on the 
altar, is the sacred water where we are immersed with Him. Where- 
upon the heavens are opened and the Spirit of God descends upon us 
at Holy Communion, while the Father assures us, through the pledge 
of the Eucharist, that we are His beloved son, since our divine adop- 
tion has been renewed and strengthened through the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice. (Parsch: Lanee Liturgique, vol. 1) 

II. Has Bourceots CuLtureE Lost Sicut oF Gop? 


N. B.—Bourgeois culture, which has dominated society for the 
last 150 years, may be “defined” as a certain way of thinking and 
acting prompted by the high values set on material achievement, 
large-scale industrialism, and freedom from the restrictions of Re- 
ligion. Bourgeois culture is blind to all supernatural values. (Cf. 
Mounier: A Personalist Manifesto, Chapter X) 


A descriptive partial review of novel that illustrates bourgeois cul- 
ture: e.g., Tarkington’s The Turmoil. Read the selected book before 
the meeting. Discuss the story. 


DISCUSSION 
1. Through bourgeois culture modern man, craving for 
money, has lost his power of seeing the truly beautiful. 
a. What kind of beauty do we most enjoy: fine clothes 
or a lovely painting? Why? A handsomely furnished 
apartment or a view of Niagara Falls? Why? A 
Beethoven Symphony or some popular song—(please 
fill in). Why? What two bourgeois values are at the 
bottom of our preferences? 
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b. Are we in the habit of seeing God as He meant us to 
see Him in this world? If so, explain. If not, what 
impedes our sight? Are we bourgeois? 


2. The motive passion of adventure has given way to the 


soft enjoyment of comfort, of pleasures without risk and 

hardship. (Mounier, p. 16.) 

a. Do you find this true if you compare novels and stories 
about our pioneer days with the “city” novels of this 
decade: e.g., Sinclair Lewis, Kathleen and Charles 
Norris, Edith Warton, and others. 

b. Has this bourgeois preference for comfort infected us? 
For example, would you really rather take part in or 
just look at some daring expeditions in the movies? 
Do you prefer recreations that demand strenuous 
physical and mental effort? 


3. Bourgeois culture teaches the “art of evasion,” makes 
people forget the tough realities of actual life by artificial 
soft things supplied by modern inventions. 

a. What are some of these “escape mechanisms” or 
“dodges”? 

b. What difference between such “evasions” and the 
relaxation that everyone needs? 


III. Letr’s Burtp A CurRISTIAN CULTURE. 


We of today stand at the crossroads. The old bourgeois 
culture is dying. What are we going to put into its place? 
There was a Christian culture in the Middle Ages but that, 
too, is dead for us unless we can modernize its forms. 





BUILDING PLAN FOR A REAL CHRISTIAN CULTURE 


1. Bourgeois culture is self-centered. We must become 
Christ-centered. 


a. How? What two motives of bourgeois culture should 
we avoid? 


b. How does Mass make us Christ-centered? Holy Com- 
munion? 


2. Bourgeois culture sees only the material element in 
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things. We must see Christ beneath the veil of matter— 

see His beauty, His loveableness, His creative power. 

a. How can we learn this? 

b. Might you call some books “fresh waters of the 
faith”? Which? 


c. Would you consider the novels here described an 
immersion ? 


“You must read. You must have background. You 
must have facts. Then why novels? These novels are 
not unreal. They represent Catholic life as it can be 
lived: tough hard, yet sweet and consoling—life domi- 
nated by principles that cut against fallen flesh every 
time; These are not cheesy novels and they are not 
slush .. . They are built ’round the thrills that come 
of living your Faith; (Notre Dame Religio::s Bulletin, 
Jan. 6, 1939). 

d. What novels have you read recently that would fit 
this description? What do you think the writer meant 
by “cheesy” novels? 


3. Bourgeois culture is enervating, saps your strength and 
vitality. Christian culture demands that we be “vibrant 
and alert to the world around us.” (Mr. Blue. ) 


2. Weshould be strong enough to free Catholic literature 
from the “sugary and insipid products too »revalent 
today.” What does this mean? 

b. Here is an acccusation made against student writers: 
“Their stories were full of sickly sentiment ard were 
altogether unrealistic. They were imaginary. Thev did 
not describe Catholics as they were known. They were 
weak and weary tales made up of the whole cloth.” 
Catholic Mind, April 22, 1938.) Is this just? Is your 
real life too dull for vibrant stories? 

c. This author accounts for students’ unrealistic writing 
thus: “They separate their study of Religion from 
their observation of life.” Do you think so? 

d. He says that, answering some of these questions in 
story form, would interest even non-Catholics: 
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(1) What do Catholics think the supernatural is? 

(2) What influence has the supernatural on their 
daily actions? 

(3) How does the supernatural explain to non-Catho- 
lics what Catholics do? (‘‘These are questions 
that demand answers drawn from observation.’’) 


e. Do you know of any writers who have done this? Do 
they sell well? 


IV. Summary: Suggestions from the floor as to how (spe- 
cifically and definitely ) Ciscans can apply the principal points 
for our building a Christian culture. 


AposToLic COMMITTEE MEETING 
HELPING OTHERS TO “SEE GOD” THROUGH THE MASS 


Preparation for the Dialogue Mass at the General Meeting 
MENTAL Prayer: An apostle’s first need, “the sight of the 
blind.” 


TO A BLIND MAN AT MASS 


Hearing the bell, I falter to my knees 
And fumble with my Book until I find 
The place ; then read in listless fashion, ease 
Over the passion-pounded Latin; blind 


To the spilled Blood in every rubric cross, 
My eyes desert the pages, go their own 
Way ; then—then suddenly are at a loss 
To leave the sight of you, kneeling alone: 


The radiance of your soul’s upon your face, 
Joy in you, round you, like a luminous thing, 

You, blessed stranger, patient in your place, 
Hearing a Friend approach, and listening: 


And now your face uplifted eagerly : 
Pity the blinded: tell us what you see. 


By Henry Rago in The Sign, June, 1938. 
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DISCUSSION 


(Based on Eucharistic-Our Lady Meeting and the 
Dialogue Mass) 


1. The Reader asks the priest to “be the gatherer of all the 
intentions,” i.e., of everybody present. 
a. What ought to be everyone’s first intention? (Be sure 
you know what and why is a sacrifice. ) 
b. Does this idea of the priest being the “gatherer”’ give 


you a feeling of solidarity (all-in-one-ness) you never 
befores had at Mass? 





“We entrust into your hands our gifts, our body, our 

es 

a. How can we give our body at Mass? (Is that “pious 
pap” or tough reality? ) 

b. You watch the priest offer up the bread and wine to 
God. Does the sight remind you to do the same thing 
mentally from your pew? 

c. Do you not see anything inconsistent, strange, about 
people going to church to “offer their body and soul 
to God,” and then, when arrived there, one says the 
rosary, another says a novena, a third squats on his 
haunches and gazes around, etc.? Or is our offering of 
the sacrifice something we should all attend to per- 
sonally? 


3. THE Kyrte: “Lord, have mercy on us.” 


a. Does this mean more to you when you recall that 
sacrifice is primarily our human effort to get our sins 
forgiven? What if we don’t think we have any per- 
sonal sins? 

b. Do Catholics in general think much about sin except 
as a barrier against entering Heaven? How ought we 
to think of sin? 


4. Orrertory: “Lord, we offer Thee our life, work, aposto- 
late. Lord, may it be agreeable to Thee, the offering we 
present to Thee.” 

a. Why “agreeable” to God? Ought He not be infinitely 
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obliged to us for offering Him our life and work? 
Why shouldn’t He be? Why can our own offering 
never be adequate for a Sacrifice. (Remember what a 
Sacrifice does between God and man.) What does 
Christ do that our offering may be adequate? i.e., we 
first do all we can by offering our life. Then what 
does Christ do? 


5. Tue Canon (after the Elevation): ‘‘Behold the bread 
of our offering has become flesh. In its place has been sub- 
stituted the Body of Christ! . . . Behold us now offered 
with Christ—all of us in Him: Despite our weakness, our 
negligence, our cowardice, admit us among all Thy friends 
—through Thy tireless mercy and the merits of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 

a. So our bread has been changed into Christ’s Body, our 
wine into His Blood. But what makes this a Sacrifice 
—an immolation? 

. Could you offer Mass with Bread alone? Where and 
how is the victim slain? 


How is the Mass the same Sacrifice as Calvary if 
Christ does not suffer? 

. Why does Christ’s all-sufficing Redemption need to 
be repeated? 


DISCUSSION 


OrrertToryY: Take a closer look at the things piled up on 
the altar under the symbols of bread and wine: ourselves, our 
work (including all our sufferings), our prayers (And what 
mumblings these are sometimes! ), our business transactions 
(Are these always quite fit to offer? ), our money (which we, 
nevertheless, clutch tightly to our bosom), our hours of study 
(with the grumbling left out, of course), our memory (Does 
it first need a little laundering? ), our understanding some- 
what better of the world (What do we better understand 
after all the Cisca meetings this year?), our daily good deed 
(only one/), our promise to be pure, sincere, and devoted 
(How long will we remember this promise? ),—‘‘Behold us 
all in one and the same Body, the same Blood, the same 
Victim! All one in the Body and Blood of Christ! 
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Does this give you a feeling of being part of something 
big, bewilderingly momentous? Or does it still seem too 
visionary! Any suggestions for making it real to some 
other person’s mind? We are the matter for the sacrifice! 
Here’s your apostolate: to get this across (1) to your own 
innermost consciousness and then (2) to take some other 
person’s brain by storm. 


2. Does this fact of our having been part of Christ’s Sacrifice 


imply any obligation on our part after leaving church at 
the end of Mass? 


. We ought to be heart and soul with Christ there on the 
altar, but where are our heart and mind? 
a. What would help on the priest’s part? 
b. Does your Missal always help? 


c. Would the Dialogue Mass help you? 


4. Canon: (after the Elevation): “Behold us now offered 
with Christ!” 

a. Does that thought ever give you any thrill? If not, 
why? Do we tend towards getting and not giving at 
Mass? 

b. Are we interested enough in our Apostolate of World 
Redemption to get excited about this super-powered 
means? Are we? 

c. Would you, in case of persecution, actually risk your 
(1) safety or (2) your life to assist at a Mass? Has 
this ever been done? When? Where? Why? 


ACTIVITY FOR THE WEEK: Go home and think out this 
momentous Thing in the world. Then sell the idea to some- 
one else. 

CaTHoLic SoctaAL ACTION MEETING 
THE SOCIAL LIFE OF THE CLEAN OF HEART 


I. MentAL PRAYER: Tomorrow’s Secret. The Secret for 
Sunday, February 26, 1939. 
We reverently immolate the Sacrifice of the beginning of Lent, 


beseeching Thee, O Lord, that . . . we may also refrain from pleas- 
ures that would hurt us. 
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II. Wuy Is Lent? 


The Church’s purpose (see the Collect for First Sunday of 
Lent) is housecleaning for souls, that all her members may 
be clean, “clean of heart” on Easter. 

What does the Church expect ws to do for Lent? (Fast? 
Abstain? From what? Why? ) 


What has always been the Church’s attitude towards 
pleasures like dancing, drinking, theatricals, cards, etc.? 
Do you think that young people ought to stay away from 


the movies during Lent? From dances? From bridge 
parties? Why or why not? 


What kinds of entertainment or recreation would you 
recommend for Lent? 


III. Some Socrat PROBLEMS OF THE CLEAN OF HEART. 
1. Is swing music for the clean of heart? 


N.B. This subject is to be opened for discussion, not for the 
purpose of laying down a law for Ciscans. Let each one hear 
the case with an open mind, then make his own decision. The 


Church has made no official pronouncement. 

The following was taken from an editorial quoted in the 
Notre Dame Religious Bulletin. Read it over carefully and 
thoughtfully, then talk dispassionately. 

Swing is old gin in new bottles . . . Swing addicts infect one an- 
other . .. A swing fan all by himself is likely to be a rather tame 
phenomenon. Blood pressure and heart action are affected by musical 
experience. This is especially true of swing. Swing deals largely with 
eroticism . . . hence its restlessness, pain and gloom, its mad ex- 
citements, its profound despairs. When you hear swing music you are 
touched literally, physically touched by the impact of various types 
of sound waves on the cutaneous organs of the ear. (December 19, 


1938) 


2. No need to mention Jitterbug Jam sessions for Ciscans, 


unless to find the answer to this question, taken also from 
the Notre Dame Bulletin: 
Why this lamentable fact, that “Catholic youth are patrons of “jam 
sessions,” unless it is that they are steeped in the speed, sport, super- 
ficiality and sensuality of our age? Are they afraid to be different? 


fs 


3. What would be the possibility of making folk-dancing 
popular? 
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IV. CONCERNING DATEs. 

1. How young ought a boy or girl to begin dating? Why? 

2. What time do you think a dance should break up? What 
is the smart thing to do afterwards? (Recall the incident 
of the Northwestern co-eds who were seriously injured 
near Waukegan while returning home (in Chicago) from 
a dance in the loop.) 

3. What do you think about this advice? 


“Make friends everywhere, not in just one little group. If 
you like Pat, get to know him. Go out with him. If you find 
that he wouldn’t like the crowd, and they wouldn’t find him 
congenial, don’t get them together. But that’s no reason to 
be ashamed of Pat. Nor to treat him as though he had leprosy. 
Stand on your own. Make up your own mind about people.” 
4. Do you approve of “going steady?” 


5. Do you agree with this contrast between the courtship of 
yesteryear and now?” “Precisely because she was re- 
ligious-minded and pure, hers was a courtship in fact as 
in name. For love’s first approach is contemplative, and 
courtship is the season of its purest delight, and love being 
most versatile when it is chaste is driven perforce to all 
the devices of chivalry: compliments, courtesies, pre- 
ambles, gifts, even verse and song. 

“The young plucked-eyebrow damsel of our own day 
who, upon being introduced to a young male at a cock- 
tail party, allows herself directly to be dragged into a 
corner and strangled around the neck, can hardly be said 
to be undergoing a courtship. 

“Love once had an ‘art,’ now it has only a technique. 
And the latter is monotonously unvaried.” (Febrey: An 
American Woman, p. 44.) 


V. A Great AID FOR THE CLEAN OF HEART. 


Explanation of the Angelic Warfare of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. (Enrollment for Ciscans so desiring some time 
around March 7.) 


ACTIVITY FOR THE WEEK: Promotion in your own “gang”’ 
of pleasures you judge proper for the time of Lent. 
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“BLESSED ARE THEY THAT MOURN, FOR THEY 
SHALL BE COMFORTED.” 


THEME FOR MARCH 


I. Wuo ArE THEY THAT Mourn? 


Those who, in sincere sorrow for sin, not only carry without 
complaint their own cross but, making it an instrument of 
renunciation, bear it into battle for Christ against the forces 
of evil. 

What is my cross? “What Christian language calls the 
Cross .. . are the daily physical and moral sufferings which 
come from our relations with the external world and with 
our fallen fellow-creatures.” (Lagrange: La Croix de Jesus, 
p. 460.) 


II. ‘For THry SHALL BE CoMFoRTED.”’ 


Comforted comes from Latin con-fortare: “to strengthen 
much by aid.” Hence, the strong in Christ’s Kingdom are 
“they that mourn” and are consequently sustained by God’s 
power. 


III. Wuat Is “To Mourn’? 


Mourning in the Christian sense is not gloom, worry, nor 
despondency. Far from it! Mourning is a glorious adventure. 
It is a laying hold of the Cross with both hands and going 
up with Christ to take part in the greatest event in history— 
an event that is still being wrought in the world through us, 
Christ’s members, namely, the Redemption. This beatitude 
is not for weaklings. Their leader is Christ who among daring 
Leaders stands first. Even St. Paul is not even a poor second. 
No one has risked as Christ has risked. He risked all, lost all 
and won. He says with appalling frankness: “If any man 
will come after me let him deny (renounce) himself and take 
up his cross daily and follow me.” This beatitude is for those 
soldiers of Christ who, in the thrill of battle, can put the 
pain of renunciation in its proper place; i.e., take it as neces- 
sary to steel and co-ordinate all their powers for victory. 

A war to death is being fought today between the armies of 
Christ and Anti-Christ, between the elements of Christian 
reconstruction and the disintegrating forces of sin. This evil 
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is rotting society and bringing it to destruction. It is to be 
found in the mind under the deceptive persuasion of secular- 
ism (see E.O.L. committee). It is to be found in books and 
publications which have sown sensual cockle that has choked 
the growth of Catholic culture. It is to be found in industry 
and economics. The laborer has all too ofen been reduced to 
base slavery; his lot has become an un-blessed ‘‘mourning” 
without the promise of beatitude here or hereafter. 

The object of this month’s meetings is, therefore, to enroll 
all courageous souls under the especially appropriate Lenten 
ensign of the third beatitude. Can we leave Christ fighting 
alone on this three-fold battle front? Or shall we generously 
learn our Leader’s strategy in the Cisca meetings of this 
month, and become efficient fighters in any field assigned to 
us? This demands renunciation, the power to say “No”! when 
the weak nature, in league with the sense-mad world around 
us, shouts “Yes”! Can we take it? 


IV. Is Tuts BEATITUDE NEEDED Topay? 


a. “In our soft, self-indulgent age it is shamefully felt to be a 
greater difficulty in the way of belief in God that man 
should suffer than that man should sin. This timid pain- 
dreading temper is thoroughly un-Christian.” (Dean Inge 
as quoted by Arnold Lunn in Now IJ See, Pp. 74.) 

b. “If renunciation (mourning) is the foundation of the 
social order, a formidable campaign for active renuncia- 
tion must be the first step in the reform of our social 
order . . . Renunciation in spirit and action is the visible 
and indispensable proof of Christianity in this crisis. Re- 
nunciation is the deepest meaning of social Christianity 
and social Catholicism.” (Schumacher: Social Message of 
the New Testament, p. 194.) 


c. (Luke 9:23, Mark 8:34. Matt. 16:24.) 





EuCHARISTIC-OuR LAapy MEETING 
THE ROAD TO HAPPINESS 
MENTAL PRAYER: What is Penitence? 


Penitence is the changing of the center of gravity of all our 
thoughts and actions. These revolve around time and earth; 
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make them revolve around eternity and heaven. Our present 
center is self. Replace that with God. See tomorrow’s Gospel. 

Though constantly tried, He (Christ) was unvaryingly happy. On 
Mount Tabor, a ray of the inner glory of His soul piercing the veils 
of flesh was sufficient to cast His three devoted followers into a de- 
lirium of bliss. In the intoxication of his joy St. Peter babbled 
incoherently, the experience he had being too much for rational 
thought or speech. It is not without significance that the theme of 
conversation between Jesus and His heavenly assistants in this scene 
of glory was His approaching passion. (Leen: Why the Cross? p. 94) 


I. THe MEANING OF PAIN( MOURNING). 
Cf. Leen: Why the Cross? pp. 91 ff. Summary: 


Christ is not only a lofty idealist but a realist. He wants us 
to be divinely happy, i.e., to share intimately in God’s un- 
limited joy. This consists in “seeing God.” But we cannot do 
this because of the spiritual cataracts that obscure our soul’s 
sight. The surgeon’s knife, to which we must submit for cure, 
is the Cross. This means our own personal cross carried daily 
in Christ’s company. But the Cross does not cure by being 
looked at; it must be applied. 


DISCUSSION 


How do we apply to ourselves our cross for surgical pur- 
poses? Can you explain the technique you would use in 
applying these crosses of ordinary life: 

a. the annoying faults of others, 

b. the thwarted desire for new clothes or little luxuries, 
c. asnub from one of your friends. 


How explain this: ‘‘A crucifixion can be a mere execution’”’ 

—not a Redemption? How can we make our little cruci- 

fixions mentioned above a real redemption? 

Let’s see how the Sacrifice of the Mass comes in: 

a. When we place all our crosses on the altar at the Of- 
fertory, what do they become? 

b. What does St. Paul tell us about our sufferings and 
their part in the Redemption? (Coloss. 1,23,24.) 

(Leen: The True Vine and Its Branches.) 

Our life is shapeless until it is extended upon a cross. 


What does this mean? Is it pessimism or Christian 
philosophy? 
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5. Our daily crosses sometimes assume queer shapes, e.g., 

a. You refuse to go along with the crowd in games not 
for the “clean of heart,” you have to take the cross of 
ridicule. Would it help you to remember this beati- 
tude? 

b. The conversation runs on the murdering of another’s 
reputation. How does this beatitude come in? 

c. You are imposed upon at home or treated unjustly at 
school? Ought you to “take it?” 

6. Leen has described our sensual nature as a cancer, which 
having a life of its own, “develops at the expense of the 
healthy organism which it consumes.” What does he mean 
by the “healthy organism?” Using the analogy of the 
cancer, how does one deal with one’s sensual nature? 
What is the surgical instrument? Any anesthetic avail- 
able? 

ACTIVITY OF THE WEEK: In order to gain the promised 
strength, which is the reward of this beatitude, to adopt the 
following program for Lent: 

1. Before retiring, a few minutes of mental prayer on some 
topic discussed in this meeting. 

2. Daily Sacrifice of the Mass with Holy Communion. 

This is how the program works: Prayer prepares the way 
for the spirit of sacrifice; the spirit of sacrifice expressed in 
the Mass disposes the soul for action of the Sacrament of 
Holy Communion which is the Food that gives us strength. 
Such is the order in which all three are linked together in the 
Christian life. (Leen, True Vine, p. 87.) 


LITERATURE COMMITTEE MEETING 
THE CULTURE OF THOSE WHO MOURN 


MENTAL PRAYER: “Unless the grain of wheat die—” 
“Unless the grain of wheat die, itself remaineth alone; but 

if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” We are that grain; its 

death is our self-sacrificing devotion for the cause of Christ’s 

Kingdom. 

I. Wat Have You Done Towarps BUILDING A CHRISTIAN 

CULTURE? 
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Last month we discussed three basic points on which the 
Christian culture rests: 

. the power to see God as the meaning of everything; 
the need to know our faith better (immersion in the 
faith) ; 

. the necessity of becoming Christ-centered instead of self- 
centered. Have any schools tried definite action on this 
program? What success? Difficulties? 


II. DoEs THE CHRISTIAN CULTURE DEMAND RENUNCIA- 

TION? 

1. Take the second point above, that we must learn more 
about the dynamic truths of our faith (not mere catechism 
answers). Will that require any self-sacrifice? How? 
Professor Nock of Columbia asserted some time ago that 
the young people of today are alert but not educated: 
quick on the pick-up, but not so good on a steep grade. 
a. Do you agree? How about your power of concentra- 


tion, of digesting a meaty article or a serious Cisca 
meeting? 


b. Do you ever tackle a “dry” book without compulsion? 


III. CatHotic CutturE Must BE RESCUED FROM THE 
CHURCH DORMANT. 


A recent writer remarks about the “astonishing efforts of 
non-Catholic writers to search the teaching of the New Testa- 
ment for social guidance and direction,” while we Catholics 
have “the greatest and most sublime society-making factor” 
conceivable—yet it is ‘hardly referred to in our Catholic 
social literature.” (Schumacher, 192-3.) On to the treasure 
hunt! It demands work. 

1. What is this marvellous “society-making factor?” (Cf. 
Fitzsimons and McGuire: Restoring All Things, Intro- 
duction especially.) Why is it “society making?” 

2. An article by Stanley B. James in the Chicago Catholic 
Worker for February, 1939, tells how a poet 500 years 
ago made Our Lord live again in his writing, and the 
people “saw Christ walking in English fields in the dress 
of an English laborer. 
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But Langland’s picture must be brought up-to-date. The labourer 
in this country is neither a peasant nor a handcraftsman, but a 
proletarian wage-earner. He works amid the throb of machinery, 
under a system which tends to make him the helpless tool of a 
profiteering plutocracy. It would help him to keep his soul alive if he 
could see Jesus of Nazareth neither as a Jewish Carpenter nor as an 
English peasant, but as One like himself. 


a. But dare faith frame such a vision? 


b. Is there not something irreverent in clothing the Sacred Figure 
in the garb of a factory worker, mine, or millhand? 


c. Can we keep under modern guise all the infinite values of the 
Son of God? 


d. Will it not cause scandal if we relate Christ so closely to the 
sordid, back streets of our industrial cities? Why not be content with 
the haloed Figure of our stained-glass windows? (Id) 


e. Would all this help to create a Christian culture? 


3. What are the possibilities of using some of the above ideas 
for short-stories, editorials, plays, poems, essays, debates, 
etc.? 

a. Read Barth’s Flesh Is Not Life and see how one writer 
has built a novel around this theme. Did he “put the 
idea across?” 


4. Henry Rago, a former Ciscan, has done this thing in a 
poem published in Commonweal for December 30, 1938. 
If you are interested, ask for a copy and a quiz of the 
poem as you leave the meeting. 


ACTIVITY FOR THE WEEK: Put some idea gleaned from this 
meeting into a revolutionary poem, play, short-story, etc. 
Send in your best to the Literature Bulletin. 


or 


Start a collection of published essays, reviews of longer books, 
etc., that are based upon the culture of the new Christian 
social order. Best collection will be exhibited at the May 
General Meeting. 


N.B. The one-act play most representative of Christian 
culture will be produced at the General Meeting in May. 
Ciscans, start thinking on paper. The deadline for the contest 
is April 18. 
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CaTuHo.Lic SociAL ACTION MEETING 
THOSE WHO MOURN WITHOUT BEATITUDE 


Wuy SHOULD WE BotHER ABOUT THE PROBLEMS OF WORK- 
INGMEN? (For those only who need the answer). 


MENTAL Prayer: Christ, Our King, Was a Workingman. 


“The Son of Man has come not to be served but to serve.” 
(Matt. 20:28.) 


You don’t mind talking about Suzie, Jane or Jack. But, oh my! 
The Labor Question. You’re really bored. Communists never worry 
about being bored! They keep plugging. That’s precisely why they’ve 
made the inroads they have . . . If they win an issue in this country 
against Religion and true democracy, blame yourselves. You've got 
to see things, think ’em out, look the scene over. Otherwise you'll be 
seeing things you won't want to see; thinking thoughts you won't 
want to think, looking at a different scene. You’re too blamed indif- 
ferent. If that isn’t plain English, it’s plenty good American. You 
don’t give a hang about Communism or Fascism or even Catholicism 
—outside of Sunday Mass. You just want to think of the next date, 
the next dance, the next show. It’s all a great little joke; the social 
injustices practiced by Christians, the mutual hatred of races, classes, 
and sects. Great little joke. You’re dancing it off swell.” (Notre Dame 
Religious Bulletin, Jan. 21, 1939) 


I. Tur CHRISTIAN IDEA oF LaBor. See Schumacher, Social 
Message of New Testament. 


DISCUSSION 


1. Are modern industrial conditions such that the Christian 
ideal of work can be put into practice? 


I write from an intimate knowledge of modern machine industry 
with its mass production, its speeding up and general soullessness. 
When I entered industry I found it a nightmare of time-recording 
clocks which rang with a sharp staccato clang when the card was 
stamped, and of numbered brass tool checks which impressed upon 
me that my place in the universe was C702, a contention I instinctively 
disputed. No one had any individuality at all . . . Attention was lav- 
ished on the stresses and strains of machinery and metal, but the 
more delicate mechanism of human nerve and sinews—not to speak 
of human souls—was ignored. (Quoted by Virgil Michel in Critique 
of Capitalism, pp. 36-7) 


2. Workers are told to love their employers. How could this 
man do so? Did he even know who his employer was? 
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In this example, which is typical, did the man dominate 
the machine or vice versa? Which is the right order? Take 
a craftsman—from carpenter to sculptor—is he the slave 
of his tools? Does he preserve his human dignity better 
than the workman who tends a machine in a huge indus- 
trial plant? So what? 


Is it in keeping with the dignity of the worker to take 


pride in the product of his work? Is this possible in vast 
industries where toilers do only piece work? 


. How Can MopeErN INDustrRY BE CHRISTIANIZED? 


Shall we destroy the modern plant to cure the evils it 

brings? Has it brought good? 

Would these be solutions to industrial problems? 

a. Ashare in ownership to help restore workers’ human 
dignity. 

b. What of the objections? Many employees have no 
sense of responsibility; they would ruin the business. 

c. Many workers are too dulled to care for more than a 
mere “job” with pay. Why give them more? 

Virgil Michel says: “Human dignity demands that each 

person be able as much as possible to determine the extent 

of his own efforts, to direct and control them himself, to 

exercise self-determination in all he does. (Ibid. p. 39.) 

a. But wouldn’t that lower the efficiency of the modern 
plant, if every man were to allow this? 

b. How apply this principle to a stenographer? To a 
clerk in a store? 

c. Do you think that students ought to be educated to 
this idea of industry by some degree of cooperation in 
school management —e.g., student government? 
Would such a plan give more sense of personal re- 
sponsibility while at school? Would it work? — 
assuming that school authorities would approve the 
trial? 

d. Do you know of any school where student government 
has succeeded? Can you see the reason for its success? 

For its failure in other schools? 
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Wuat Can Ciscans Do Asout ALL Tus Now? 


1. Talk (They say we’re awfully good at that)! 
2. Pray (This would be even better). 


So here is a very profitable activity for the week: 


III. FrrtTEEN MINUTES WITH CHRIST THE WORKER— 


Read petition sent to the Holy Father for feast of Christ 
the Worker. (See New World, January 27, 1939.) 


WHY A CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 
IN EVERY PARISH? 


Somehow it has come to pass that many think that only a knowl- 
edge of the catechism is necessary and that, for the priest, catechetics 
is a small matter. We ought frankly to face our failures in cate- 
chetics and admit the difficulty involved in properly catechizing. 
Once we do this, we shall realize that the proper teaching of Chris- 
tian Doctrine is a challenge to our zeal. Then we shall understand 
the place of catechetics in the seminary, the need of Catechetical 
Conferences and the usefulness of training schools for catechists 
both in religious families and in dioceses. In a word, it is urgently 
necessary that we sit down and think this matter of catechetics 
through and gather together the thoughts and experiences of cate- 
chists for our enlightenment. Let us keep in mind the words of 
Pius X: “It is much easier to find a preacher capable of delivering 
an eloquent and elaborate discourse than a catechist who is able 
to impart instruction entirely worthy of praise.” 


By The Most Reverend Samuel A. Stritch, D.D., at The Mil- 
waukee Provincial Catechetical Congress of the Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine,, La Crosse, Wisconsin, April 27-29, 1939. 
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PART I, THE ORIGIN OF CISCA 


THE JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INsTRUCTION for March, 
1936, contained an article which dealt in part with Cisca— 
Chicago Inter-Student Catholic Action.’ Cisca of 1940 is a 
vital, contantly developing youth organization, and it is the 
purpose of this exposition to recall briefly Cisca’s origins, to 
restate its purpose, and to analyze its program. 

Ciscora—Chicago Student Conference on Religious Activi- 
ties, as it was originally called—was the idea of a man of 
vision, the late Father Joseph Reiner, S.J. As dean of men at 
Loyola University in 1927, Father Reiner realized that the 
young American Catholic, whether he is in a Catholic school 
or not, is saturated constantly with forces which tend to dilute 
his faith. Radio, movies, books, magazines, sports—these are 
strong influences in the lives of all young Catholics because 
they are purposely diverting. Beside them Religion is apt to 
appear dull. 

Father Reiner was himself an ideal Catholic Actionist be- 
cause he invariably acted upon conviction. In fact, it was 
because he refused to be daunted by apparently insurmount- 





*Sister Mary Ceciliana, O.S.F. “Extra-Curricular Activities Growing out of 
the Religion Work in the Catholic High School”, Journat or Renicious IN- 
struction, Vol. VI, No. 7 (March, 1936), p. 598. 
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able obstacles that he was dubbed “Bucky” by some of his 
confreres. In 1927 Father Reiner decided to act upon the 
conviction that Catholic young people would be quite as will- 
ing to discuss their faith as they were to discuss football and 
dances, and that from the discussions would result an appre- 
ciation of its logic and beauty which would find expression in 
the lives of the participants. 

Closely connected with this conviction was the realization 
of a need. In 1927 America was apparently the most pros- 
perous nation in the world. Yet Father Reiner, whose inter- 
ests in sociology and in world politics were profound and 
visionary in the best sense, understood the ominous signs of 
the times. He knew that as Protestant Christianity disinte- 
grated the forces of agnosticism increased. He knew also that 
the great battle between atheistic materialism and Religion 
was at hand. The Church Militant must be ready to march. 
And because most wars are fought with youth in the field, 
Father Reiner was convinced that the Church would find 
daring storm-troopers in an articulate student laity trained 
to work intelligently and devotedly under the direction of the 
hierarchy. There is significance in the title assumed by His 
Excellency, Most Reverend Bernard J. Sheil when, in 1935, 
he accepted Cisca as the official organization of student Cath- 
olic Action in the archdiocese. Bishop Sheil is director-gen- 
eral of Cisca. 


Because Father Reiner believed that there would be an 
inspiring corporate strength in an organization composed of 
students from many schools, he looked to the Catholic high 
schools and colleges for recruits who would dedicate them- 
selves to developing their own spiritual life intensively in 
order that the fervor resulting from that development might 
express itself in militant action for Christ and His Kingdom. 


The remarkable thing about Father Reiner was that in 
that era of “jazz” and prosperity he refused to believe that 
such an organization was impossible. And so in May, 1927, 
Loyola University played host to ninety-six representatives 
from Chicagoland’s Catholic high schools and colleges. The 
result was a conference on Religion by young people. They 
liked it. They wanted more. Cisca was born. 
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PART II. THE PURPOSE AND THE PLAN 


Cisca (the name was changed from Ciscora to Chicago 
Inter-Student Catholic Action in 1935) functions under the 
four-ply plan of Catholic Action. To understand this plan it 
must be borne in mind that Cisca is a union of schools whose 
purpose is to develop leaders and to devise and to test 
methods of Catholic Action. The aim of Catholic Action is 
to spread the Kingdom of Christ upon earth, and so Father 
Reiner, the author of the four-ply plan, sub-divided the 
Reign of Christ into four aspects: the purely spiritual, the 
social, the apostolic and the cultural. 

Cisca, then, was to have four general committees—the 
Eucharistic-Our Lady committee which would concentrate 
on means of spreading devotion to Christ and to His Blessed 
Mother; the Catholic Social Action committee which would 
be concerned with the social ramifications of Christ’s reign; 
the Apostolic committee which would attempt to spread His 
realm; the Literature committee which would encourage the 
appreciation and the dissemination of Christian culture. The 
chairmanships of these four general committees have been 
held from the beginning by the colleges; the sub-committees 
are, for the most part, presided over by the high schools. 
Most of the religious organizations of the schools affiliated 
with Cisca are organized according to the four-ply plan. Each 
general committee meets monthly on Saturday morning, to 
discuss methods of action and to receive inspiration for new 
work. 

The Saturday morning meetings have always been the most 
important part of the Cisca program. When Father Reiner 
was appointed moderator in 1933 the average attendance at 
these meetings was sixty delegates. During the year 1939- 
1940, 500 students jammed the meeting room at the Audi- 
torium Hotel weekly. Three large meetings or rallies, at- 
tended by 1500, are held annually also, but it is at the smaller 
Saturday morning meetings that the best work is done. Rep- 
resentatives from about nine Cisca colleges and approxi- 
mately eighty high schools return to their schools with prob- 
lems solved, ideas clarified, and definite suggestions for proj- 
ects or activities which will help to spread Christ’s Kingdom. 
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One of the best features of the Cisca plan of action is that 
it provides for real activity by students. The executive com- 
mittee is composed of the director-general, the moderator, 
the student officers: president, vice-president, corresponding 
and recording secretaries, treasurer and the chairmen of the 
four general committees. The board of directors consists of 
the student-presidents or prefects of every religious organi- 
zation in Cisca, and although the moderators of these groups 
—priests, nuns and brothers—meet from time to time to 
confer on Cisca problems, they serve only in an advisory 
capacity. The power of decision rests with the executive com- 
mittee and with the board. 


The question “What does Cisca do?” must almost inevit- 
ably resolve itself into “What do the schools do?” As the 
official student Catholic Action organization for Chicagoland, 
Cisca’s function is to instruct student leaders from the affili- 
ated schools in methods of Catholic Action. This is done by 
encouraging them first of all to live as completely as possible 
the full Catholic life. There is always a danger that Catholic 
Action may degenerate into mere activity by Catholics. In 
Cisca’s earliest days Father Reiner understood that the best 
way to get students interested in anything is to give them 
something to do. Therefore, he placed strong emphasis upon 
activities which would help the Church and, at the same time, 
do what he considered much more important, give the stu- 
dent the satisfying experience of knowing that he, himself, 
as a person, was contributing definitely, even though humbly, 
to a cause which is all-important. And so the schools were 
encouraged to form writers’ clubs, to collect and to distribute 
Catholic literature, to perform corporal and spiritual works 
of mercy for persons confined to institutions, to engage in 
girl and boy scout work, to sponsor retreats for public school 
students, and to take part in a variety of activities designed 
to spread the temporal reign of Christ. 

Father Reiner died in September, 1934, and was replaced 
by Father Martin Carrabine, S.J. It has been Father Carra- 
bine’s aim to effect a balance between the activity phase of 
Cisca and the development in student leaders of deep-rooted 
Catholic attitudes. An attempt is made to instill into every 
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Ciscan a strong appreciation of his own dignity as a son of 
God and a participant in God’s own life. He is taught to look 
upon those about him—the motorman who runs the street- 
car on which he rides; the Negro who shines shoes on the 
corner; the Jew from whom he buys his clothes—as actual or 
potential members of Christ’s Mystical Body and as fellow 
participants, potentially at least, in the life which emanates 
from the Head of that Body. The Ciscan looks upon himself 
as a cell in the organism of which Christ is the Head, and 
gradually he learns to appreciate that his worth to the organ- 
ism as a whole depends upon the amount of life sustained in 
him. The true Ciscan is a daily communicant, if possible, 
because he is convinced that a dead cell cannot act and a 
half-dead cell cannot act efficiently. He is convinced further 
that the Holy Eucharist, the life-giving food, is the chief 
source of life for his soul. The more perfectly a Ciscan under- 
stands his function in the Mystical Body, the more perfectly 
are motivated not only his activities but his very actions. His 
vocation as a Ciscan, then, is to participate as fully as pos- 
sible in the spreading of the Kingdom which Christ Himself 
spreads. 


Cisca is in no way, then, a substitute for the school Re- 
ligion class. Rather Cisca’s first function is to re-emphasize 
the truths learned in the Religion class and to attempt to 
show their concrete application to the student’s daily life so 
that others may be influenced by his example. The student 
comes to Cisca with definite ideas acquired at home, in school, 
in the world in which he associates. Cisca attempts to present 
to him an attitude toward life which is as completely as pos- 
sible in harmony with Christ’s teaching, for before a Ciscan 
can become a true Catholic Actionist his spirit must be one 
with Christ. Every Ciscan knows that his most powerful 
weapon in the war for Christ is himself—his prayers and his 
actions. The ultimate aim of a Ciscan is to think as Christ 
thinks; to act as Christ acts. 


The prospective Ciscan comes, then, from his home, from 
his school, from his world. He listens to what Cisca offers and 
either he wants to be in tune or he is satisfied to be discordant. 
If he decides to remain to learn, he discovers gradually that 
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he is in the company of young people whose highest ambition 
is nothing less modest than to be saints. In 1940, in the city 
of Chicago, there is an army of young people who want to 
be saints. He will discover that many of them receive Holy 
Communion daily and that no one is surprised. He will 
observe that prejudice and lack of charity are frowned upon 
as off-color stories are not frowned upon in other circles; he 
will realize eventually that every act, however small, is looked 
upon as an opportunity to advance Christ’s Kingdom. 


The prospective Ciscan learns much from the meetings, 
carefully planned as they are one year with the Eight Beati- 
tudes as their theme, another year involving a careful study 
of the Mass. He learns from listening to the discussions of 
young people his own age, from taking part in the discussions, 
and from the shrewd and careful moderation of them. But he 
undoubtedly learns best from associating informally with 
those Ciscans who have already learned, to some extent, at 
least, and from contact with Cisca’s moderator, Father Car- 
rabine, who has already learned and proves it by insisting that 
he is still learning. 

The Ciscan returns to his own school. What Cisca does 
is what the schools do! He reports what he has gained to 
the moderator of his school’s religious organization, and he, 
together with the other student leaders in the school, at- 
tempts to put the Cisca plan into effect. It is this very human 
element that makes impossible an answer to the question, 
“How many students does Cisca influence?” How can schools 
be evaluated accurately as forces for Catholic Action? 
Catholic Action in a school is not determined by the efficiency 
of the religious organization in the school, although the spirit 
of that group is usually a dependable criterion of the Catholic 
life of the school. But the history teacher who teaches so 
that his pupils can discuss the Church’s place in history intel- 
ligently; the English teacher who prepares students and 
encourages them to participate in press vigilance or to con- 
tribute to Catholic literature; the Religion teacher who 
makes his class so vital that his students become aware that 
the Church is not something to be defended, but rather some- 
thing to be proclaimed proudly to the world; any teacher 
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who instills principles of honesty and justice and charity— 

these are the ones who lay the ground work for Catholic 

Action, without whom there could be no Catholic Action. 

Cisca is as strong as the Catholic life in its affiliated schools. 

Cisca fulfills her function when she contributes to the spiritual 
development of the student leaders entrusted to her by the 
schools and when she works out and serves as a clearing house P 
for concrete methods of Catholic Action for the leaders to 

take back to their schools. The spiritual influence that Cisca 

wields cannot be reduced to statistics. Whether or not the 

proposals for Catholic Action are put into effect depends upon 

the schools affiliated with her. Like Christ, Cisca sees many 

who come to inquire only to shake their heads sadly and to 

turn away. Like the Church, Cisca is glorified by some of her 

faithful adherents; some few reflect against her. But like 

Christ and like the Church, she can only continue to point 

to what Christ says is the way, knowing that it is hard, but 

confident that youth sustained by grace will not fail. 


GRADUATE CATHOLIC ACTION 


An important criterion in evaluating Cisca is the deter- 
mination, to some extent at least, of the degree to which an 
interest in Catholic Action carries over to adult life. It has 
been said before that Cisca is a constantly developing organi- 
zation. Its structure and its program are purposely flexible. 
It will be recalled, for example, that Cisca began as Ciscora— 
a conference on religious activities—and that it changed its 
name in 1934 to meet Pope Pius XI’s frequently recurring 
pleas for lay Catholic Action. 


Cisca Alumni were organized in 1937. The group is com- 
posed chiefly of ex-Ciscans but includes also any young 
people no longer in school who are anxious to increase their 
knowledge of the Church’s doctrinal and social teachings and 
who wish to help to disseminate them. The Alumni program of 
Catholic Action is, therefore, like the Cisca plan, both educa- 
tional and apostolic, with a definitely spiritual nucleus. It 
helps non-Ciscans acquire knowledge of Catholic Action and 
its basic premises. It helps ex-Ciscans to put into effect, in a 
more mature and far-reaching application, the laboratory 
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methods and the ideals of the Christ-Life which they learned 
while in school and Cisca. Those members of the Alumni 
who aspire to the Contemplative and Heroic Committees 
promise daily to pray for the apostolate of the Alumni before 
the Blessed Sacrament and to perform any work which the 
Bishop may assign to them. The Alumni, as a group, par- 
ticipate in three days of recollection yearly and in a Holy 
Hour monthly. It is important that a program of Catholic 
Action designed for young people who are, for the most part, 
employed during the day, contain stimulating and informa- 
tive phases. Besides its spiritual work, then, the Alumni So- 
cial Problems Committee sponsors, therefore, on Wednesday 
evenings, courses in apologetics, in theology, in sociology and 
in economics, course staught, for the most part, by members 
of the Alumni who have had specialized training. One of the 
differences between graduate Catholic Action and Catholic 
Action in the schools is its aspect of diversified viewpoints in 
active members, based, however, upon fundamental agree- 
ment in the important principles of Catholicity. Cisca Alumni 
members are professors, salesmen, hotel and apartment man- 
agers, librarians, office clerks, artists, lawyers; some are 
young housewives. They not only can bring Catholic Action 
into all the phases of living, but can teach each other, and 
thus the balance of education and the apostolate, of taking 
and of giving, is retained in still another way. From this 
Social Problems group has developed the Cisca Alumni 
Speakers Bureau, composed of approximately twenty-five 
young men and women who go into the parishes and before 
Catholic and non-Catholic organizations to give talks and 
conduct discussions on subjects religious and socio-economic. 

This aspect of a mature balance between learning Catholic 
Action and disseminating its tenets characterizes also the 
activities of other committees which, like those in Cisca, have 
developed flexibly as occasion demanded. The Literature 
Committee has aims both educational and apostolic: to 
stimulate its members to contribute to Catholic letters by 
means of poetry, essays, and dramas; to encourage the read- 
ing of Catholic literature; and to establish a vigilant attitude 
toward both the Catholic and secular press. Members of the 
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literature group will devote themselves during 1940-1941 to 
a course in creative writing which will emphasize principles 
of criticism from the Catholic point of view; to an evaluation 
of Catholic school newspapers as organs of Catholic Action; 
and to an intensive vigilance campaign. 


The Catechetical Committee devotes itself to the recrea- 
tional interest of underprivileged children, but its primary 
purpose is, of course, to instruct them in a knowledge of the 
fundamentals of their Faith while providing them, at the 
same time, with wholesome outlets for their energies. 


The Drama Committee has as its chief concern the pro- 
duction of plays which are definitely Catholic in tone and 
which help to clarify the Church’s teachings on all matters. 
Mr. Leon Lukaszewski’s The Long Road Home, for example, 
which was produced at the Summer School of Catholic Action 
at the Morrison Hotel during the week of August 26, draws 
heavily upon the social encyclicals of Pope Leo XIII and 
Pope Pius XI. Mr. Lukaszewski, who came into the Alumni 
by way of Cisca, wrote, directed and produced the play with 
a combined Cisca and Cisca Alumni cast. This play, together 
with several others written by Alumni, will be put to service 
for parish organizations as is the Speakers’ Bureau. It is the 
ambition of the Alumni’s Music Committee, likewise, to place 
at the disposal of the parishes a repertory of high grade 
Catholic and secular selections, as well as to provide the 
Alumni’s religious exercises with appropriate liturgical music, 
for the ultimate test of all student and graduate Catholic 
Action is, of course, the amount of service rendered by each 
Ciscan and Cisca Alumnus to his own parish. It has been 
emphasized before that the only aim of Cisca is to train lead- 
ers. Cisca provides the laboratory in which the aspirants, like 
youthful science students, learn principles and methods which 
they apply first in their own lives and then in the worlds in 
which they move. Certainly the parish, which is the center 
of Catholic life in a community, provides one of the best fields 
for the young Catholic who, having intensified his own spir- 
itual life by frequent reception of the sacraments, by prayer, 
study and work is zealous to arouse others to a deeper appre- 
ciation of the Faith which he shares with them. 
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The founding of the Catholic Youth Senate by Bishop Sheil 
in February of this year provides Cisca and the Alumni with 
an opportunity to work with other groups, whose members 
live throughout the parishes of Chicagoland, in a common 
cause, for the Senate unites organizations of Catholic youth in 
the Archdiocese in order that they may present a united front 
on affairs of general concern. Both Cisca and the Alumni took 
part in the Catholic Youth Senate Congress, which the Senate 
sponsored on October 4, 5, 6, at the Auditorium Hotel. At this 
Congress Catholic young people had a magnificent oppor- 
tunity to offer positively and constructively their solution to 
the world’s ills, a solution which originated in the Vatican 
and which has been proclaimed from there by Christ’s Vicar. 
To this Congress Ciscans and the Alumni brought their con- 
cept of this solution—the establishment of a Christocracy 
upon earth—a world order which will have Christ as its 
center and whose members will be Christ-like because they 
will be active participants in Christ’s Mystical Body and co- 
sharers in His divine life. 


A Ciscan is a young Catholic who desires to develop his 
own spiritual life to the point of sanctity so that, like the 
saints, he may help to serve as the leaven for a world that has 
grown flat. He realizes that he may help in the Church’s 
great charge—to conquer the world for Christ. But he is a 
true Ciscan only if he keeps in mind that the most difficult of 
all worlds to overcome is himself and that he must acquire 
the discipline of self-conquest that he may use to fullest 
advantage his best weapon, sanctifying grace. Then is his 
motto—‘For Christ and His Kingdom.” 
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In almost any group of Catholics—young or old, rich or 
poor, men or women, religious or lay persons—there are 
potential teachers for classes in Sacred Doctrine. God always 
precedes us in getting their preparation started. It is usually 
sufficient to represent the need of teachers and to invite vol- 
unteers, in order to get these people to identify themselves 
as ready instruments of God’s grace. Their initial preparation 
consists in an inner consecration to God’s service that is at 
once constant and dependable. They have already made 
this preparation. They know God and love Him. They pray 
much and often. They share their “all” with others, for 
love of God. 


But their humility is often diffident. Their study of 
theology is limited to the condensed statements of the cate- 
chism. They may never have tried to teach. Yet, if they are 
good practical Catholics who are willing to learn, they can 
be effectively taught both theology and educational psy- 
chology — as well as scientific socio-economic case-work, 
crafts, fine arts and science. Their growth must, of course, 
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be gradual; hence, we must do long range planning of their 
continued preparation. 

Quite soon after such teachers are discovered, it may be 
necessary to place them in charge of classes. At the present 
stage of development in Confraternity teaching, so far as I 
am acquainted with it in several states, this is true. The de- 
mand is far greater than the supply. We are therefore pressed 
to continue the preparation of teachers while they give much 
of their time in service. Thus our task is complicated; yet, 
it is also thereby kept concrete, and that is an advantage. 

The less well prepared our teachers are, the more impera- 
tive it is that the tools put into their hands be safe. An excel- 
lent teacher may succeed without any books or pictures or 
charts. I believe, however, that even she would succeed bet- 
ter or more easily with such helps, than without them. And 
I think we should aim for the best results obtainable. I would 
have both mature teachers and immature teachers provided 
with the best tools available. 


Seven years’ experience with A Little Child’s First Com- 
munion and The Spiritual Way Series by Mother Margaret 
Bolton have convinced me that these books are safe tools for 
the inexperienced teacher, and they are tools of perfection 
for the experienced teacher who can lend herself to inductive 
development of appreciation of Sacred Doctrine. Not all 
teachers are likely to succeed with such refined techniques, 
because some will make the mistake of merely having the 
pages read or memorized. Others will lose patience. They will 
want to “tell” the child everything and will not want to wait 
for him to discover anything for himself. Yet no good teach- 
ing is mere telling. If the Mother Bolton books get into the 
hands of children, and if the children are guided to use them 
as they were intended by the author to be used, then learning 
will be both certain and profound. A new volume for the 
teacher of A Little Child’s First Communion offers excellent 
preparation. It is entitled, as you probably know, Founda- 
tion Material for Doctrinal Catholic Action. In his foreword 
for this volume His Excellency Archbishop John Gregory 
Murray of St. Paul praises “the abundance of priceless wis- 
dom” which the author “has gathered from the inspired word 
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of the Scriptures, the riches of St. Augustine and St. Thomas 
and the wide experience she has had in her personal career 
as a teacher.” I have personally been delighted, upon my 
recent visit to the Pacific Coast, to find a growing appre- 
ciation of Mother Bolton’s excellent work. Sisters of different 
religious orders and a number of Provincial Superiors have 
declared their preference for it. Many more would succeed 
with it if they were permitted to use it. If a period of instruc- 
tion for these teachers could be arranged for here in Los 
Angeles directed by Mother Bolton herself, great good could 
come from it, as it has already come in several other cities. 

At the College of St. Catherine in St. Paul, through the 
encouragement given by Reverend Father R. G. Bandas, 
Director of the Confraternity in the Archdiocese, a course 
is offered in the Thomistic background of Mother Bolton’s 
series, The Spiritual Way. For each of the twenty topics in- 
cluded, the source material is studied in the Summa Theo- 
logica of St. Thomas. More than forty Confraternity teach- 
ers followed the course last year. I think I speak truly when 
I say that every teacher felt she had been initiated into a 
self-education, by way of meditation and study, which she 
would hope to continue always. These teachers are making 
their own the golden thoughts from the Treatise on Grace, 
the Treatise on the Blessed Trinity, the Treatise on the 
Angels, etc. 

It is true that Mother Bolton’s work, and its Thomistic 
background, prepare best the teachers of the intermediate 
grades. Teachers of primary grades, who catch the spirit of 
her work, can be taught to develop their own extension of it. 
Several such teachers are already engaged in the inductive 
guidance of non-readers, to an appreciation of the related 
Sacred Doctrines: God is Life. God is the Source of all life. 
God protects life. God gives us life, etc. These teachers need, 
of course, to know well—nature, study, child psychology and 
theology. 

For teachers of adolescents, what shall be the preparation 
—both initial and continued? With them, I have not yet had 
much experience. But I do know that forums, discussions and 
community programs are succeeding where more formal in- 
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struction has failed to appeal to or to hold them. With 
adolescent groups, ranging in age from thirteen or fourteen 
to seventeen and eighteen, a few reading references which I 
have found particularly effective are the following: 


Bandas, Rev. R. G., Modern Questions (a new series of 
six pamphlets; Bougaud, Mgr. Emile, The Divinity of Christ ; 
De Sales, St. Francis, An Introduction to a Devout Life; 
Jarrett, Rev. Bede, The Space of Life Between; Kerr, Cecil, 
Great Popes; Martindal, Rev. Cyril, Toward a Love of the 
Psalms ; Sheen, Mgr. Fulton J., Freedom Under God. 

For all except the first reference on this list, a teacher 
would need to prepare her own discussion questions and her 
tests. She would want to engage her class as much as possible 
in community upliit work through recreation hours. And she 
would want to keep in close contact with the family and the 
occupational needs of her learners. One reliable shortcut to 
such contact is a recent publication called Youth Tells Its 
Story. The name of Reverend George Johnson, of the Cath- 
olic University of America, among the members of the Com- 
mission of the American Council on Education, should recom- 
mend the investigation to us. Thirteen thousand adolescents 
in public schools were interviewed. How representative the 
Catholic portion of this number were, I do not know, but I 
wish that as many adolescents in Catholic high schools might 
be asked the same (or similar) questions and that their an- 
swers might be compared. Yet, for Confraternity teachers 
who teach Catholic children from public schools, the results 
of the investigation will raise many questions, even if it does 
not answer them all satisfactorily. I beg to submit to you 
some of the questions which I have been asking myself since 
I read in this study, the chapter on attitudes toward the 
Church: 

1. Does my teaching face the fact that those I teach are 
quite likely to be among the more than 400,000 adolescents 
in our land who are unemployed? What effect does unem- 
ployment have on one’s religious attitudes? What effect 
should it have? 2. Is one of the aims of Confraternity teaching 
the equalizing of opportunity for continued religious devel- 
opment under guidance? What evidence shall I be able to 
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offer of that aim having been met by my teaching? 3. Shall 
the cost of books and other teaching materials be the chief 
deciding factor as to how far my service can extend with the 
best books and other best material? 4. Should the Confra- 
ternity program connect with social service and employment 
agencies in securing aid for adolescents and their families? 
Do I assume this responsibility for those I teach? 5. How 
can I make my teaching reach into adolescent recreation? 
6. How can I make it follow the parents, other relatives and 
friends of my adolescent learners, to the polls, to their unions, 
clubs and committees? 7. How can I, by my religious teach- 
ing, help adolescents become more aware of their communi- 
ties, more anxious to participate in and lift community plan- 
ning and community practices so that supernatural ends will 
be remembered? 8. The adolescents who come to our Con- 
fraternity classes are minority groups in the public schools 
from which they come. How can I divert their tendencies to 
consider themselves inferior, into a proper pride in their being 
who and what they truly are? 9. Several of those who come 
to our Confraternity classes have parents or older brothers 
and sisters who do not go to church. What can and should 
church-membership mean? 10. About seventy-five per cent 
of these young people attend church once a week; twenty- 
five per cent do not. Girls attend oftener than boys. Single 
young people attend oftener than married people. Am I 
facing these facts in preparing my teaching? 11. Many 
Catholic adolescents wish there were half as many children 
in their families as there are. If I change their wish, what 
change have I made in the source from which it springs? 


In closing, I should like to urge that the preparation of 
Confraternity teachers be seriously made, that it be con- 
tinuous, that it be diversified according to the needs of the 
learners, and that it be kept in close touch with daily living. 
If I might be allowed to apply a single test of effectiveness, 
to that preparation, I think it would be: Do teachers and 
learners become more aware of, more appreciative of, and 
surer to live by sanctifying grace in their souls? Only when 
the Supernatural is recognized by every human being as the 
Greatest Reality, as the Source from which all other realities 
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gain their greatness, can learning or living become wholly 
safe. And then it becomes safe because it becomes truly 
sacred. 


A few years ago one trainer of teachers boasted that he 
could get a catechist ready in ten minutes, if only someone 
would provide the five dollars necessary to buy one large 
envelope of pictures—pretty ones of Bible scenes and saints. 
I contested that boast, for I believe that there is danger in 
taking too narrow a view of human development under any 
aspect. Preparation must be long, wide, deep and high. Its 
quality must be perfection. We work not just for earth; we 
work also for heaven. We cannot afford to be petty nor can 
we dare to be complacent with mediocrity. 


Those of you who have visited the California Institute of 
Technology and have looked at the great telescope under 
construction there, will agree that if years of work by many 
persons are required to mount an artificial eye with which 
to search the material skies, surely all our lives are not too 
long to prepare teachers to look into the very nature of God 
and to try to lead other human minds to contemplate Divin- 
ity, to love God more and to express their love by living for 
supernatural motives. It is not enough for teachers and 
learners to be good; they must become perfect. It is not 
enough for them to be spiritual. They must live by the Super- 
natural, so that God in them will keep them holy. To this 
end, let us take the time that is needed. Let us use the best 
tools we can. Let us pray; let us study; let us work to pre- 
pare more and better teachers for Confraternity classes 
everywhere. , 
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INTRODUCTION 


Opportunities for the teacher of Religion “to meet the 
needs of the human race” are without number. In the Re- 
ligion class she presents the Christian way of life, the only 
way of life that will meet the needs of the human race, 
motives for living it and the means appointed by God to 
assist man in following this way of life. 

Without doubt, almost all in the present audience have had 
preparation for the work of religious instruction. I know just 
a few of your programs of preparation, but those I know are 
all highly commendable. However, all of us, even the best 
prepared, can profit by a consideration of the topic assigned. 
A critical attitude towards their work on the part of teach- 
ers of Religion is good. Indeed, it is a healthy sign. Let us, 
therefore, use these few minutes for an evaluation of our own 
preparation to teach Religion. At the same time, let us con- 
sider the subject in the light of preparing others to participate 
in the work of religious instruction. I believe some of the 
Sisters present are engaged or will be engaged in preparing 
high school and college youth to teach or to assist in Confra- 
ternity classes. Those of you who will take part in this work 
will find it a most satisfying experience. You will discover 
that the students in your classes will achieve something in 
the way of growth in exact religious knowledge that it would 
be difficult for them to get in any other way. Not only will 
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they have a new interest in the study of Religion, but they 
will have a genuine opportunity to become articulate about 
their Religion. Moreover, girls, and boys too, who pursue 
courses in Religion designed to prepare them to teach others 
will receive a point of view and experience that will prepare 
them to teach Religion to their own children later on in life. 
Parenthetically, I might add, for some years we have de- 
plored the fact that our high schools and colleges have done 
little or nothing to prepare youth directly for their future 
responsibilities as parents. Training older boys and girls to 
teach Religion to the young has a very definite contribution 
to make to this objective. 


I. THE PRIMARY OBJECTIVE OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


First of all, let us consider our primary objective in teach- 
ing Religion. In the Manual of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine there is this statement: ‘The Confraternity plan 
for the religious instruction of the public school child calls 
for comprehensive religious education in the best and most 
complete sense.” Our obligation, therefore, includes more 
than religious instruction; it implies religious education. The 
term instruction has a limited meaning. It generally means 
explanation by the teacher, pupils reciting lessons, and 
achievement evaluated in terms of an examination. It is es- 
sential for us to realize that each of these factors can be 
present without genuine religious education taking place. 

The objective of religious education, as stated by Mon- 
signor Cooper, is “to guide the young to live Christ-like lives 
of unselfish love of God, and for His sake, of man.”’ To realize 
this objective is the aim of the teacher of Religion, and it is 
in this light that we shall review several factors important in 
the preparation of Confraternity teachers. 


II. CHARACTERISTICS AND NEEDS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL CHILD 


On the whole, religious teachers in the United States have 
had but meagre contacts with public school children. It is 
necessary that they acquire an understanding of the charac- 
teristics and needs of these children. Sister Rosalia of the 
Mission Helpers reported in detail on this subject at the 
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Catechetical Congress held in Hartford in 1938. Her papers 
may be found in the Proceedings of that Congress, and are 
well worthy of careful study. Without an understanding of 
the needs of the public school child, the religious teacher’s 
participation in the religious instruction of public school chil- 
dren, or their preparation of others for this work, will be 
inadequate. 

Not only must the prospective teacher appreciate the rea- 
sons why children are not in Catholic schools, but she must 
form for herself a clear picture of the average child at 3:30 
o’clock in the afternoon of a school day, the hour at which 
Religion classes are most frequently held. The child has been 
quiet for several hours. He is ready for physical activity. He 
is tired of sitting still. He knows it is play time. He is restless 
and noisy. All these factors make it more than ordinarily diffi- 
cult for him to apply himself, with the result that learning 
is bound to be slow. 

The teacher must understand the child’s attitude towards 
Religion. This, of course, is the result of the home from 
which he comes and of the community in which he lives. The 
child may be indifferent; he may even be antagonistic. In ask- 
ing you to consider the child’s attitude towards Religion, you 
may be sure that if it is one of conflict, such is the fault of 
the home or the neighborhood; it is not the child’s fault. For 
all these reasons, and for others too, those engaged in the 
preparation of Confraternity teachers must help them to get 
a sympathetic understanding of the needs of the public school 
child; moreover, this understanding must be in terms not 
only of his religious needs, but needs that are physical, 
mental and emotional as well. Without this understanding 
we cannot hope to be successful in offering a joyous and 
fruitful study of Religion. 

Let us not forget that the public school child is experi- 
encing a secular education that is completely divorced from 
the supernatural. He is studying civics and geography, his- 
tory, arithmetic, literature and composition without any 
recognition of the fact that God is his Creator and that he is 
a child of God with definite obligations to his Maker, to his 
neighbor and to himself. 
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It is also essential for the religious teacher to understand 
that there is not time to give public school children the same 
content that is given to pupils in the parochial school. Con- 
tent, therefore, for Confraternity classes must be selected 
accordingly. Provision likewise must be made to provide in a 
special way for those who will be absent because of living 
at a distance, inclement weather and illness. 


Lastly, the methods used in Religion classes for public 
school children must not only be challenging, but they must 
be thought of in terms of pupil fatigue, indifference, outside 
distractions, as well as the objectives of genuine religious 
education. 


III. THE TEACHER’S PERSONALITY 


We shall speak of formal preparation for the teaching of 
doctrine in a few minutes. Let us first consider briefly the 
teacher’s personality. If a teacher’s work with a class is to 
be of maximum worth, it must be actuated by zeal and a 
supernatural love for children. To the present audience, it is 
not necessary to speak further on this topic. The spirit of your 
respective congregations, your own religious life, keep it con- 
tinually before you. As religious, you should be masters in 
spreading a spirit of zeal and a supernatural love for children. 
As religious you know that zeal is not a matter of feeling; it 
is a conviction. If you will be mindful of this in preparing 
Confraternity teachers you will help them to supernaturalize 
their work; you will, at the same time, be giving them moti- 
vation to persevere in the work that they have offered them- 
selves to do. 


An important factor in any school of Religion is the ex- 
ample offered by the teacher and by others engaged in the 
work of the school. If you were to ask what particular quali- 
ties of character are most important in the teacher of Re- 
ligion, I think I would be inclined to list the following: 
kindness, sympathy, freedom from partiality and the spirit 
of piety. 
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IV. THE PREPARATION OF THE TEACHER OF RELIGION AND THE 
NATIONAL CENTER OF THE CONFRATERNITY OF 
CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


Many in the present audience already know that the public 
school child in the United States has been the particular study 
of the Confraternity for a number of years. The publications 
of the National Center—its Manuals, leaflets and the Pro- 
ceedings of its conventions—present the results of this study. 
It is a study, however, that will never be finished. It is being 
aided continually by the experiences of Confraternities 
throughout the country. The work of the Confraternity here 
in the archdiocese of Los Angeles has been of great inspira- 
tion and assistance to the National Center of the Confrater- 
nity. The Manual of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, 
The School Year Religious Instruction Manuals, the Vacation 
School Manuals and the leaflet, Instructions for Lay Teachers 
will prove most helpful in planning a program of teacher 
preparation. 

The activities of the National Center of the Confraternity 
are directed by an episcopal committee representing the 
bishops of the United States. In its publication of Manuals 
and leaflets of direction, the National Center offers sugges- 
tions and assistance when a diocese wishes it. However, the 
services of the National Center are suggestive only. Specific 
directions for the preparation of teachers and the administra- 
tion of a local Confraternity always come from the diocesan 
office, just as here in Los Angeles they come from Father 
Clarke’s office. 

In the leaflet, Instructions for Lay Teachers, the National 
Center recommends the use of demonstration lessons in the 
preparation of lay teachers for Confraternity work. The leaf- 
let states that, since these lessons should be given by well 
qualified persons, the local Sisters, when they are available, 
are the most appropriate persons to do this work. A minimum 
of six demonstration lessons is recommended. They are dis- 
tributed over a period of six weeks, one a week, to illustrate 
the treatment of doctrinal material in the classroom. The 
National Center suggests the following procedure for these 
demonstrations: (1) All members of the class, that is, all 
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those who are in the teacher training class, prepare an outline 
of the lesson that is to be demonstrated; (2) With the out- 
line before them, the prospective teachers take the place of 
the pupils; (3) The demonstration lesson is limited to the 
exact time scheduled for the class it illustrates. 


V. THE DOCTRINAL PREPARATION OF THE TEACHER 


The question of appropriate doctrinal preparation for all 
teachers of Religion is one that demands careful attention. 
May I recommend to the present audience Monsignor 
Cooper’s treatment of this subject in the September, 1939, 
issue of the JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 

Without doubt, the teacher in training should first acquire 
a mastery of the course that she is to teach. Nothing is more 
pathetic than to envision a class of children with a teacher 
who is unable to see the year’s work or the summer’s work 
as a whole, who is just one step ahead of the class, who her- 
self has not mastered the text for the grade. In enumerating 
the following suggestions relative to the doctrinal preparation 
of the teacher, I am merely trying to set up a minimum stand- 
ard. After mastery of the course, and therefore of the text 
that is to be taught, it would seem that a course in doctrine 
for teachers should give an enriched knowledge of those spe- 
cific topics in the course or courses designated by the diocese. 

There are certain principles that are applicable both to 
those who are teaching doctrine and to those who are prepar- 
ing to teach through a personal study of doctrine. An under- 
standing of these principles would result in better prepared 
teachers and in a classroom presentation of doctrine more 
in keeping with the objectives of religious education. Time 
will permit just a mere enumeration of these principles. 

(1) First place in importance should be given to those 
truths in Catholic teaching that are immediately and directly 
concerned with Catholic living. Let us not forget that the 
Catholic Religion as a way of life is our principal objective. 
(2) Teachers should beware of placing undue emphasis on 
their own religious hobbies, i.e., on particular devotions, de- 
tails in the externals of the liturgy, and items in Church his- 
tory that have little or no religious education value. (3) 
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Doctrinal emphasis should be placed on (a) The Catholic 
ideal, or morals; (b) The motives for following this ideal, 
those dogmas that have an educating or motivating force; 
(c) The means God has given to man to assist him to attain 
his ideal—prayer, the Mass, and the Sacraments. 


To illustrate:—In presenting the Catholic ideal, emphasis 
should be placed on positive virtue rather than vice. Charity 
and the works of mercy should receive attention as well as 
justice and the commandments. Provision should be made 
to include the broader social and civic implications of love of 
neighbor. In presenting the dogmas of Religion, there should 
be little or no mention of those with a defensive purpose. On 
the other hand, intensive treatment should be reserved to such 
dogmas as those pertaining to the birth, life and death of our 
Lord. In presenting the channels of grace, emphasis should 
be on their use in living up to the Catholic ideal of life. 

The recommendations pertaining to the teaching of doc- 
trine, which I have just enumerated, are taken in some in- 
stances almost verbatim from Monsignor Cooper’s treatment 
of this subject. A better understanding of them, followed by 
closer adherence to them on the part of teachers of Christian 
Doctrine, would result in more dynamic experiences for the 
learner whether he be child, youth or adult. 


VI. THE GRADING OF CLASSES 


In its leaflet, Instruction for Lay Teachers, the National 
Center of the Confraternity makes the following recom- 
mendation: “Classes follow general school grading.” In other 
words, the third grade child from the public school should 
be in a Religion class with other third grade children. This is 
another point of view that should be given to prospective 
Confraternity teachers during their period of training. 


The National Center, in its Vacation School Manuals and 
in the School Year Religious Instruction Manuals, offers a 
course of study for each of the eight grades. The advantages 
of following the general school grading are many. It chal- 
lenges learning, prevents boredom and, therefore, absence. It 
respects social needs. It recognizes the impossibility of teach- 
ing large numbers successfully. It provides for follow-up after 
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First Communion and Confirmation. It recognizes that even 
in a small group there might be a wide range of grade distri- 
bution. Grading according to the number of teachers is not 
good. There is a tendency to do this when two Sisters are 
assigned to a mission. Such, however, is not necessary. If the 
Confraternity’s organization is used, lay assistance will pro- 
vide the necessary teachers. 


In those situations where a combination of grades must be 
made, the eight year program should be rotated. Sister 
Rosalia’s suggestion to let the first graders remain alone, com- 
bine second and third grades, let the fourth graders remain 
alone, combine fifth and sixth grades, and seventh and eighth 
grades, is a workable distribution approved by elementary 
school specialists. 


VII. A STANDARD PROGRAM 


It is not always easy to convince teachers of the value of 
grading. Hence our plea to get the idea incorporated into the 
teacher-preparation program. The same can be said for the 
use of a standard program. It is a fallacy to think that good 
educational thought is being applied to the teaching of Re- 
ligion in general. Such is not the case. Teachers trained and 
otherwise have a tendency to teach doctrine to others as it 
has been taught to them, and in most cases this is by the 
cut and dried question and answer method, with little respect 
for the characteristics and needs of the learner. 

The National Center of the Confraternity has made a very 
definite contribution in offering for the Vacation School and 
for School Year Instruction Classes a standard program of 
picture study and sacred story, Christian Doctrine, conduct 
and religious practice and liturgy. However, let me repeat, 
these programs of the National Center are suggestive only. 
Each Diocesan Office announces its own program. In many 
dioceses the programs formulated by the National Center are 
used most successfully in Confraternity classes and in 
teacher-training classes. During the period of preparation the 
prospective teacher should receive specific assistance in un- 
derstanding the diocesan program. 


Let us take the program of the National Center for illus- 
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tration. I am referring to the Manuals for School Year In- 
struction classes and for Vacation Schools. The teacher will 
find in this program suggestions for minimum equipment 
and a reference list. She will find in it standards and an an- 
swer to the question, ‘‘What shall I teach?” She will see how 
continuity is provided in the religious instruction of the ele- 
mentary school child. In the outline for each day’s lesson, 
and this if offered in all four Manuals, she will discover an 
effective method of teaching. Special attention to this method 
will prove invaluable later. Through it the prospective teacher 
will learn to offer pupils motivation and orientation in the 
period of picture study and sacred story. She will see that the 
Catechism assigned is given during the doctrine period. Under 
the heading of Christian Doctrine she will find the questions 
she must learn to explain and for which she must provide 
assimilation. She will discover that the period called ‘“‘Con- 
duct and Religious Practice” is her opportunity to help the 
young learner make an application of the doctrine studied on 
that day to his every day life. In the period called “Liturgy,” 
she will see her opportunity to guide the child to pray and 
to live with the Church. 

An introduction to the preparation and use of the Confra- 
ternity’s so-called project work should also be a part of the 
teacher’s preparation. Mention should be made here to the 
project material prepared by the Los Angeles Confraternity. 
It is used in a number of dioceses. Project books are explained 
in the Manual and in the leaflet, Jnstructions for Lay Teach- 
ers. To be profitable for the learner their purpose must be 
understood by the teacher. 


For each teacher the important thing is close cooperation 
with the diocesan program. Courses in teacher preparation 
planned by the diocesan office will develop this spirit of co- 
operation. Those in the teacher-training class should be 
warned against a tendency to put aside the diocesan program 
with one of the following excuses: “My class is an exception,”’ 
“Tt can’t be followed in this parish,” “It does not work.” In 
fact, teachers should be told that the diocesan program is not 
to be changed unless by or with the consent of the diocesan 
office. 
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In the foregoing part of this paper I have touched very 
briefly on: (1) the primary objective of religious education; 
(2) some of the characteristics and needs of the public school 
child; (3) the teacher’s personality; (4) the publications of 
the National Center of the Confraternity with particular at- 
tention to content in the leaflet Jnstructions for Lay Teachers 
and the Manuals for vacation schools and school year reli- 
gious instruction classes; and (5) the doctrinal preparation 
of the teacher. Before concluding, I would like to make a few 
statements, some of them repeating what I have already said, 
and all of them important where the preparation of teachers 
of Religion is concerned or where there is a desire for an im- 
provement in teaching: 


1. We teach Religion to help make it a way of life for 
those in our classes. 


2. The teacher of Religion gives the learner experiences 
with the Catholic moral ideal—the commandments and the 
law of love. 


3. The teacher of Religion guides the learner to see in the 
dogmas of Religion motives for living the Catholic ideal. 
4. The teacher of Religion guides the learner to use the 


different means of getting God’s grace to help him live the 
Catholic ideal. 


5. The teacher of Religion never forgets that all she can 
do is to plant and water; “God alone gives the increase.” 
However, she is always mindful that grace builds on nature 
and, therefore, respects the following principles of learning: 

(1) The Religion class should develop intelligent attitudes 
according to the learner’s maturity. These attitudes are ac- 
quired through a process of rationalization or study. 

(2) Whenever the Religion class is endeavoring to give 
an understanding of a moral ideal, the teacher should pro- 
vide an abundance of experience for the learner in applying 
the ideal to persons and places, situations and circumstances. 

(3) The teacher of Religion must realize the force of the 
emotions in the development of a religious character. The 
desirable emotional product where Religion is concerned may 
be described as an appreciation, a love, a liking or a favor- 
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able feeling. It is something that cannot be taught. It is 
caught. It is tremendously forceful, yet it is also weak and 
unstable. The two most forceful factors in the development 
of appreciations are example and satisfied experience. Be- 
cause of this, the example of the home, the character of the 
community and the teacher’s personality are all most impor- 
tant; there are many who think they are even of greater 
importance than formal instruction. Moreover, those who say 
that forceful appreciation towards things religious can be 
developed through lovely pictures, music and poetry are mis- 
taken. They help, it is true, but their value is insignificant 
compared to the importance of example and satisfied experi- 
ence. 

(4) Not only are satisfied experiences helpful in the de- 
velopment of appreciations, but they are equally valuable 
in the development of habit. It is a psychological law that 
one has a tendency to repeat that which is satisfying to him. 
For this reason we decry anything in the practice or study 
of Religion that would set up inhibitions toward Religion in 
the young. 


The work of teachers of Religion is primarily in the field of 
knowledge. However, we must all realize the force of other 
factors in the development of a religious character. And may 
I recall an observation of Monsignor Cooper’s made when 
he treated of the preparation of the teacher of Religion for 
the readers of the JouRNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION: — 
Monsignor Cooper deplored the fact that teachers of Religion 
are not prepared for the task of guidance. In evaluating the 
work of a religious educator he declares that it would not be 
unreasonable to credit them with about fifty points for per- 
fect instruction in the classroom and about the same number 
for perfect guidance outide the classroom. I am repeating 
this observation because it is another evidence of the impor- 
tance of factors outside of the classroom in the development 
of a religious character and of the need of teachers of Re- 
ligion to concern themselves with them. The Confraternity’s 
program for parent education recognizes the problem. Little 
had been done up to the present in preparing teachers for 
guidance outside of the classroom. However, at least a unit 
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treating of the same could be incorporated with ease into the 
teacher training program of the Confraternity. 

The foregoing is an attempt to look at the preparation of 
the Confraternity teacher in terms of the primary objective 
of religious education—‘to guide the young to live Christ- 
like lives of unsefish love of God, and for His sake, of man,” 
an objective, which if realized, is without peer in meeting 
the needs of the human race. 


CATHOLIC CONCEPTS AND ATTITUDES IN TRAINING 
FOR CIVIC VIRTUE 


In the past we Catholics have not failed to adopt sound basic 
principles or right aims, but we have failed often to relate those 
principles and aims to modern school practices and to interpret them 
in the light of the practical problems of modern social living. Witness 
the deficiency of our moral theology texts already mentioned. It 
becomes a religious and a patriotic duty for us today to work out 
a positive program which will show our fellow countrymen the way 
toward a right social order, based on a practical supernatural 
philosophy, and vivified by the universal practice of social virtue. We 
can no longer be content with a course of studies that is secular 
except for the Religion period. We can no longer fool ourselves into 
believing that the Catholic atmosphere in our schools arises from the 
presence in the classrooms of holy pictures, images, and religious 
garbs. True religious or Catholic atmosphere arises out of the 
spiritual motive running through the entire curriculum. If the cur- 
riculum is not Catholic, the school is not Catholic. Our task is to 
Catholicize our curriculum in such a way that the supernatural prin- 
ciples of our Religion shall be related to the practical, modern prob- 
lems of history, geography, business, industry and politics. 


(Rev. Thomas J. Quigley, “Catholic Concepts and Attitudes 
in Training for Civic Virtue,’ The Catholic Educational 


Review, Vol. XXXVIII, No. 2, (February, 1940), p. 76.) 





New Books in Review 





The Coming of the King. By Rev. Cornelius J. Holland. 
Paterson, New Jersey: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1940. Pp. 
90. Price $1.00 plus postage. 

Teachers will be most interested in this work. Written in 
four scenes, it offers the Nativity story in a form easily 
adapted to Catholic school use. More than twenty characters 
have speaking parts, while the play itself calls for groups of 
rabbis, pilgrims, angels, shepherds, soldiers and Magi. The 
appendix has helpful material relative to settings, lighting, 
properties, costumes, music and group action. The latter is 
explained by means of ten plates. Illustrations for costumes 
are very well done. 





Progressive Aids to Catholic Education. Volume VII. Bald- 
win, New York: H. Earl Eakin, 1940. Pp. 64. Price 30c. 

The following have contributed articles of two or three 
pages in length to this Religion issue of the Eakin Educa- 
tional Exhibits: Rev. George W. Johnson, “The Christian 
Ideal of Citizenship”; Sister Marie Celine, “Literature and 
the Sociology of Pope Pius XI’; Eugene A. Paulin, “Religion 
and the Formation of Character”; Sister M. Columkille, “Im- 
portant Place Held by Religious Teachers in Education of 
Youth”; Sister M. Augustine, O.S.F., “Educational Signifi- 
cance of Spiritual Writings”; Rev. Paul Bussard, ““The Mass 
for Grade-School Children”; Rev. Urban M. Churchill, “Con- 
trition for Confession’; Rev. William F. Cunningham, 
C.S.C., “Religious Placement Tests”; Brother Philip, F.S.C.., 
“Integrating Religion with Life.” 





High Schools and Academies. Elementary Schools. Na- 
tional Summary. 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Wash- 
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ington, D. C.: National Catholic Welfare Conference, 1940. 
Pp. 55-72. Price 25c. 

Detailed results of the latest survey of Catholic education 
in the United States, made by the Department of Education 
of the N.C.W.C., are reported regularly in a series of pamph- 
lets. The present pamphlet gives data on elementary schools, 
high schools and academies, as well as a national summary 
of all classes of Catholic educational institutions for the year 
1938. The following, taken from the table of contents, indi- 
cates the data and information included in this pamphlet: 
Part I—High Schools and Academies: Historical Sketch, Re- 
cent Growth, Distribution, Types, Organization, Support, 
Accreditment, The Instructional Staff, The Student Body, 
Graduates; Part I1]—Elementary Schools: The Elementary 
Division, Diocesan Systems, Religious Orders, Community 
Supervisors, Unity of Catholic Schools, Growth, Distribution, 
Types, Teachers, Pupils; Part 1/]—National Summary: Sta- 
tistics of Catholic Schools for 1938, Seminaries, Colleges and 
Universities, Diocesan Teachers Colleges and Normal 
Schools, High Schools and Academies, Elementary Schools, 
Conclusion. 





Mother Elizabeth Ann Seton. By Mary Coyle O’Neil. 
Paterson, New Jersey: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1940. Pp. 
xv+111. Price $1.50 plus postage. 

This volume had for its purpose to make, in abbreviated 
form, the life of Mother Seton better known to American 
readers, the life-story of one who was closely associated with 
the founding of the Catholic Church in America, ‘‘a vital per- 
son, deeply spiritual and deeply attractive, both as a woman 
of the world and as a religious.” The author has used as a 
basis for her work the two volume life of Mother Seton, writ- 
ten in French by Mme. de Barberey. This volume is an ex- 
ample of very pleasing book production, easy to read and 
accompanied with sixteen interesting, full-page, pen sketches. 





The Sacred Bond. By Rev. Edgar Schmiedeler, 0.S.B. New 
York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1940. Pp. vi+128. Price net 
$1.35 postpaid. 
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The author of this volume, one of the foremost Catholic 
students of the family, is Executive Secretary of the National 
Catholic Conference on Catholic Life. In eight instructions or 
sermons he treats of problems that make married life a suc- 
cess or a failure. This exposition of the teachings of the 
Church in regard to marriage is written for pastors, the mar- 
ried and those contemplating marriage. In the phraseology of 
His Excellency the Bishop of Leavenworth, who has written 
the foreword to this volume: “The position of the Church 
concerning marriage is so often misunderstood there cannot 
be too much repetition of her teachings.”’ 


The Children’s Moderator. A Bimonthly Service for the 
Sodality in Elementary Schools. St. Louis, Missouri: The 
Queen’s Work, 3742 West Pine Blvd. Vol. I, No. 1 (Septem- 
ber-October, 1940). Pp. 4. 


Elementary school teachers who did not see a copy of the 
first issue of the Children’s Moderator would like to know, 
we are sure, of this new bi-monthly service for moderators 
in charge of sodalities in elementary schools, published by 
Rev. Aloysius J. Heeg, S.J., The Children’s Moderator will 
be sent free to all those interested in organizing or conducting 
a sodality for children in the elementary school. 
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